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Friends  take  pride  in  having  been  on  the  forefront  of  movements  to  end  slavery  and 
promote  racial  equality,  but  as  we  critically  examine  ourselves  and  our  history,  we  see 
that  white  Friends  have  not  been  immune  to  the  disease  of  racism.  In  the  19th  century, 
African  Americans  were  often  obliged  to  sit  in  segregated  parts  of  Quaker  Meetinghouse 
and  were  treated  as  second-class  Friends.  African  American  abolitionist  Samuel 
Ringgold  Ward,  who  escaped  slavery  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  wrote  about 
Quakers:  “They  will  aid  in  giving  us  a partial  education — but  never  in  a Quaker 
school,  beside  their  own  children.  Whatever  they  do  for  us  savors  of  pity,  and  is  done 
at  arm’s  length.” 

It’s  important  for  us  to  listen  to  what  people  of  color  are  telling  us  about  ourselves. 
When  they  speak  of  “white  privilege”  and  “institutional  racism,”  we  need  to  examine 
our  lives  to  see  if  the  seeds  of  racism  can  be  found  in  our  possessions,  our  lifestyles, 
and  our  Meetings  for  worship. 

Some  important  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  articles  in  this  issue: 

1 . Becoming  a Friend  should  not  mean  abandoning  one’s  own  culture.  Quakerism 
doesn’t  have  to  be  low-key,  intellectual,  and  white  bread.  It  can  also  be 
Pentecostal,  musical,  and  whole  wheat;  indeed,  it  must  be,  if  we  are  going  to 
welcome  and  affirm  people  of  color.  We  must  be  willing  not  only  to  tolerate, 
but  also  celebrate  cultural  and  racial  diversity  amongst  us. 

2.  Ministry  can  and  should  be  reciprocal.  As  we  form  alliances  with  those  of 
other  races,  we  must  put  aside  our  superior  role  as  “giver”  and  acknowledge 
that  we  are  also  receivers.  We  have  much  to  learn  as  well  as  something  to 
teach  when  we  enter  into  a relationship  with  those  of  different  cultures  and 
races. 
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3.  Acknowledging  our  past  mistakes,  our  “sins,”  can  free  us  to  move  forward  into 
a more  authentic  relationship. 

Racism,  prejudice  and  religious  bigotry  are  on  the  rise  in  our  nation,  and  in  the  world.  As 
our  fear  level  increases,  so  do  our  suspicions  about  those  who  are  different  from  ourselves.  A 
recent  ABC/Belief  net  poll  indicates  that  Americans  are  viewing  Muslims  with  more  disfa- 
vor now  than  they  did  nine  months  ago.  This  increase  in  hostility  to  Muslims  has  been  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  “war  on  terrorism”  and  in  part  to  the  campaign  of  hate  launched  by 
evangelicals  and  right-wing  “Christians.”  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  vast  majority  of  Muslims 
are  people  of  color. 

The  struggle  against  religious  intolerance,  racism  and  homophobia  is  ongoing.  When  I 
attended  one  of  Pendle  Hill’s  Monday  Night  Forums  on  Racial  Justice,  Emma  Lapsansky, 
head  librarian  at  Haverford  College’s  Quaker  Collection,  compared  anti-racism  work  to  house- 
cleaning. “You  may  clean  up  your  house  perfectly  one  day,”  she  told  her  audience,  “and  the 
next  day  you  have  to  do  it  all  over  again.” 

This  metaphor  speaks  to  my  condition.  Overcoming  prejudice  is  a daily  struggle,  requir- 
ing constant  care  and  vigilance.  I am  thankful  for  those  Friends  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 


this  important  work. 
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DI>fCOVfiRING 
FfiI<l,OWI*HIP 
AAiONG  AFRICAH 
A>VFRICAH  FRIFHDF 

By  AMHARA 
(ELMyRA)  POWELL 
ORANGE  GROVE  (PASADENA,  CA) 
MONTHLy  MEETING 


In  1992,  shortly  after  I joined  Sandy 
Spring  (MD)  Monthly  Meeting  and  offi- 
cially became  a Quaker,  it  was  announced 
on  public  radio  that  an  organization  of  Af- 
rican American  Quakers  was  meeting  that 
weekend  on  the  campus  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  DC.  I was  curious, 
and  tried  to  locate  the  gathering,  but  to  no 
avail. 

Sandy  Spring  Meeting,  with  over  300 
members  and  attenders,  had  only  one  Afri- 
can American  member  and  two  other  per- 
sons of  color  before  I began  to  attend.  My 
young  cousin  who  had  attended  meeting 
with  me  regularly  complained  that  its  lack 
of  diversity  undermined  her  ability  to  cen- 
ter down  in  the  silence.  Eventually  she 
stopped  attending. 

I persisted.  Unprogrammed  worship 
spoke  to  my  condition  like  no  prior  reli- 
gious practice.  I thought  of  myself  as  hav- 
ing always  been  a Quaker  without  ever  hav- 
ing known  it.  I did  not  feel  that  the  dearth 
of  persons  of  color  in  meeting,  particularly 
African  Americans  like  myself,  was  hav- 
ing any  particular  effect  on  my  spiritual  life. 
Most  often  in  meeting  for  worship,  I be- 
came centered  without  much  difficulty.  I 
felt  free  to  share  vocal  ministry  when  led, 
and  knew  myself  to  be  fully  accepted  by 
other  members  and  attenders.  I also  became 
involved  in  other  meaningful  ways  in  the 
life  of  meeting. 

Then  something  happened.  The  first 
incident  was  an  experience  I had  during 
meeting  for  worship.  I happened  to  open 
my  eyes  for  a moment,  and  there,  directly 
in  my  line  of  sight,  was  the  back  of  a dark 
brown  neck  with  a head  of  dark,  kinky  hair. 
(As  it  happened,  one  of  our  college  students 
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had  invited  a young  black  fellow  college 
student  home  for  the  weekend.)  This  per- 
fectly ordinary  occurrence,  however, 
prompted  some  rather  unusual  stirrings  in 
me. 

While  casually  gazing  upon  the  back 
of  this  young  man’s  head  and  neck,  my  fore- 
head and  temple  muscles  began  to  relax 
when  I had  not  been  aware  of  their  tension. 
It  felt  as  if  warm  water  were  flowing  gently 
around  my  eyeballs.  My  breathing  slowed, 
and  I noticed  myself  feeling  calmer,  more 
serene....  happier  even.  “How  weird,”  I 
thought.  What  was  going  on?  My  responses 
puzzled  me.  Why  I was  reacting  in  such  an 
unusual  way  to  the  sight  of  a nameless,  face- 
less stranger? 

The  second  incident  occurred  many 
months  later.  It  involved  a black  woman 
who  spoke  during  meeting  for  worship.  She 
said  that  she  had  come  to  visit  the  old  farm- 
stead near  our  meetinghouse  where  her  fam- 
ily  still  worked  land  deeded  them  by 
Friends  almost  200  years  earlier.  She  could 
not  leave  Sandy  Spring  again,  she  said, 
without  expressing  her  deep  appreciation 
to  meeting  for  the  Quakers’  emancipation 
of  her  ancestors  from  slavery.  As  a token 
of  her  gratitude,  she  sang  for  meeting,  a 
religious  song  I cannot  now  remember. 
Then  she  sat  down.  She  sang  with  such 
great  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling  that  many 
in  attendance,  including  myself,  were 
nearly  brought  to  tears. 

After  meeting,  several  of  us  went  over 
to  welcome  her  and  thank  her  for  her  won- 
derful offering  of  song.  When  it  was  my 
turn,  to  my  great  surprise,  I threw  my  arms 
around  her  and  gave  her  a big  hug.  I felt 
immediately  connected  to  her,  related  in 
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some  way,  as  if  she  were  a long  lost  friend 
or  family  member.  I wanted  her  to  commit 
herself  to  coming  back  to  meeting  again, 
but  she  indicated  that  she  did  not  live  any- 
where near  the  area.  I felt  acutely  disap- 
pointed. . . . but  why? 

After  this  encounter,  I began  to  won- 
der whether  underneath  the  unmatched  joy 
1 felt  in  silent  worship,  and  underneath  my 
secure  knowledge  that  I was  meaningfully 
and  fully  imbedded  in  Quakerism,  and  de- 
spite the  absence  of  any  conscious  feeling 
of  racial  or  cultural  distance  from  others  in 
meeting,  1 was  subconsciously  experienc- 
ing a degree  of  alienation.  I was  missing 
the  presence  of  African  Americans  as  a 
regular  part  of  my  religious  experience.  I 
wondered  if  my  commitment  to  Quakerism 
had  to  come  at  the  price  of  ethnic  isolation. 
I wondered  if  my  African  American  spiri- 
tuality was  somehow  inherently  incompat- 
ible with  unprogrammed  Quaker  worship. 

I began  researching  African  Americans 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  Quakerism  in 
America.  1 found  Henry  Joel  Cadbury’s 
1936  article,  “Negro  Membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.”*  After  reading  it  sev- 
eral times,  I came  to  understand  the  dearth 
of  African  American  Quakers  today  as  an 
outgrowth  of  prior  patterns  of  racial  exclu- 
sivity that  Quakers  and  most  other  Euro- 
American  religions  shared  at  the  time,  but 
which  other  denominations,  unlike  Quak- 
ers, offset  later  by  subsequent  evangelistic 
efforts  focused  on  the  Black  community.  I 
concluded  that  there  was  nothing  Quakerly 
or  even  “natural”  about  the  overwhelming 
“whiteness”  of  American  Quakerism.  It  was 
historically  created  by  artificial  means,  and 
has  simply  gone  without  an  effective  his- 
torical corrective. 

Despite  my  newfound  understanding  of 
Quaker  history,  I nevertheless  felt  that  I 
wanted  and  needed  to  become  acquainted 
with  more  African  Americans  who  were 
unprogrammed  Friends.  I wanted  very  much 
to  share  silent  Quaker  worship  with  more 
than  just  one  or  two  other  Black  folk.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  I would  discern 
differences  between  my  usual  worship  ex- 
perience and  one  in  which  there  was  more 
than  just  a sprinkling  of  fellow  African 
Americans.  I determined  then,  to  try  again 
to  find  the  organization  of  black  Quakers 

* See  http://www.qhpress.org/ 
quakerpages/qwhp/hcjnhl  .htm  for  on- 
line version  of  this  article. 


of  which  I had  previously  heard. 

I had  met  a few  black  Quakers  from 
Philadelphia  doing  volunteer  work  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC).  Surely  they  would  have  heard 
about  the  group  I was  seeking.  Upon  inquir- 
ing, I found  out  how  to  get  on  the  mailing 
list,  and  learned  of  their  next  gathering.  It 
was  scheduled  during  the  same  time  my 
family  would  be  driving  cross-country  to 
our  new  home  in  Southern  California,  and 
impossible  for  me  to  go. 

Two  years  later,  in  1996, 1 was  finally 
able  to  attend  my  first  gathering  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Friends  of  African  Descent 
(FFAD).  I traveled  back  to  Morgan  State 
University  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  filled 
with  anticipation.  A group  of  about  thirty 
African  American  friends  and  their  family 
members  attended.  I was  overjoyed  to  be 
there.  Everyone  was  so  warm  and  friendly. 
It  felt  like  some  kind  of  homecoming.  I paid 
my  dues,  joined  up,  and,  some  years  later,  I 
became  a member  of  the  FFAD  Continuing 
Committee. 

In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of 
this  year,  we  members  of  the  Continuing 
Committee  were  very  worried.  Having  the 
responsibility  of  planning  and  executing  the 
2002  semi-annual  gathering  and  for  keep- 
ing FFAD  functioning  between  gatherings, 
we  had  been  dutifully  holding  our  monthly 
telephonic  committee  meetings  with  a grow- 
ing sense  of  concern  as  the  time  for  the  gath- 
ering drew  nearer. 

Our  gathering  pre-registration  numbers 
were  abysmal  this  year.  Like  other  organi- 
zations having  nation-wide  membership,  we 
depend  upon  the  willingness  of  people  to 
travel  by  plane.  Lingering  uncertainties  felt 
by  many  toward  air  travel  after  September 
1 1th  was  giving  us  pause.  Recognizing  that 
under  normal  circumstances  our  gatherings 
are  small  (under  fifty),  we  wondered,  “Will 
anyone  actually  come  this  year?” 

April  became  May.  Then  June,  and  July 
were  upon  us.  Still  our  anticipated  registra- 
tions were  significantly  below  the  year  be- 
fore. What  was  going  on?  We  could  only 
speculate.  Admittedly,  our  site  this  year  was 
less  exotic  than  the  year  2000  gathering 
place  in  Jamaica.  Was  that  a factor?  Were 
we  being  negatively  impacted  by  recent 
overseas  travel  of  the  significant  number  of 
our  members  just  back  from  the  2002  FUM 
Triennial  in  Nairobi,  Kenya?  Or  was  this 
truly  just  a reflection  of  travel  trepidations 
in  the  wake  of  September  1 1th? 


And  beyond  concerns  I shared  with 
other  members  of  the  Continuing  Commit- 
tee, by  the  time  I was  actually  en  route  to 
Pendle  Hill,  I was  experiencing  spiritual 
concerns  on  a much  more  personal  level.  I 
had  been  out  of  town  much  more  this  year 
than  was  my  custom,  and  perhaps  my  spir- 
its were  dampened  by  inability  to  get  to 
meeting  enough  lately.  I wondered  whether 
my  needs  for  spiritual  expression  in  meet- 
ing for  worship  were  a bit  too  overt,  per- 
haps, a bit  too  intense,  somehow,  tolerated, 
but  still  maybe  just  a little  out  of  place 
among  silent  meeting  Friends.  Tiny  little 
doubts  about  the  fit  of  my  spirituality  within 
Quakerism  began  taking  root. 

In  addition,  my  husband  and  I attended 
his  mother’s  church  on  the  Sunday  just  be- 
fore the  FFAD  gathering.  There,  among  a 
congregation  of  hundreds  of  Afncan  Ameri- 
cans, I was  uplifted  by  the  energy  of  spirit 
filled  gospel  music...  rejuvenated  by  fer- 
vent prayers  emboldened  by  our  common, 
yet  unspoken,  experience  of  life  in  America. 
I wondered  aloud,  to  my  husband,  “How 
much  longer  can  I survive  spiritually  as  a 
Quaker  when  it  means  being  cut  off  from 
other  African  Americans  to  such  a degree?” 

I arrived  at  Pendle  Hill  with  these  con- 
cerns weighing  heavy  on  my  spirit.  The 
theme  of  the  2002  FFAD  Gathering  was, 
“Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Revive  Us  Again,”  and 
one  more  fitting  could  not  have  been  cho- 
sen for  my  condition. 

For  reasons  of  which  I have  little  un- 
derstanding, during  my  five  days  at  the  gath- 
ering, every  experience  of  unprogrammed 
Quaker  worship  felt  somehow  deeper  and 
more  intense.  Consistently,  I experienced 
the  silence  more  profoundly.  I related  more 
intimately  to  the  spoken  ministries  of  oth- 
ers. I was  soothed  and  comforted  by  the 
many  ministries  of  song  flowing  spontane- 
ously through  the  gathered  group.  Time  af- 
ter time  our  silent  worship  felt  “covered.” 
In  remembrance  of  our  dear  departed 
ones,  we  poured  libation  in  an  unpro- 
grammed experience  I still  find  difficult 
to  put  into  words  today.  Still  more  sur- 
prisingly, for  me,  were  the  two  occasions 
during  this  five-day  gathering,  when  I 
found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  10+ 
years  as  a practicing  Quaker,  actually 
quaking  in  meeting  for  worship. 

Since  my  return  from  the  FFAD  Gath- 
ering, I have  been  trying  to  rationalize  my 
experiences  there.  I have  even  been  tempted 
to  embrace  old  stereotypical  ideas  that  we 
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blacks  are  “just  naturally”  more  musical  and 
more  spiritual  than  others. 

Then,  while,  reading  this  year’s  July/ 
August  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin,  I came 
across  an  article  entitle,  “Embodying  Spiri- 
tuality as  a Quaker  Man,”  by  Stanford  Searl. 
The  more  I read  of  the  piece,  the  more  as- 
tounded I became.  Searl’s  article  describes 
his  experiences  at  a Quaker  men’s  week- 
end in  England  at  Woodbrooke,  and  in  in- 
stance after  instance,  his  words  described 
experiences  I’d  had  at  the  FFAD  Gather- 
ing. Searl  wrote: 

Being  with  more  than  twenty 
other  Quaker  [men],  singing  together, 
sharing  our  pain,  sorrow,  and  joy,  al- 
lowed me  to  emerge  as  a more  em- 
bodied, centered  [man] — one  who 
could  bring  more  of  my  heart  and 
soul,  as  well  as  my  mind,  to  my  iden- 
tity as  a Quaker. 

I shared  parts  of  my  journey  with 
them,  listened  to  their  journeys,  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  a shared  spiritual  pil- 
grimage of  emerging  Quaker  identity, 
tentatively  groping  towards  a more  em- 
bodied Spirituality. 

Searl’s  research  sources,  his  observa- 
tions, his  questions  and  his  conclusions 
could  easily  have  been  written  word  for 
word  by  me.  My  insights  since  the  2002 
FFAD  Gathering  match  those  in  Searl’s  ar- 
ticle with  a precision  that  is  astounding  to 
me.  What  is  it  about  these  two  different  set- 
tings that  explains  the  profound  similarities 
in  our  experiences?  I think  the  answer  may 
be  in  this  observation  by  Searl: 

I’ve  felt  in  [30]  years  of  participating 
in  Quaker  business  meetings, 
committee  meetings  or  similar 
instances  of  Quaker  time,  that  there’s  a 
socially  defined  tendency  to  regress  to 
some  sort  of  Quaker  norms,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  the  treatment  of  and 
tolerance  for  emotions. 

Before  reading  Searl’s  article,  I could 
have  easily  attributed  my  FFAD  Gathering 
experience  to  the  common  denominator 
of  race/ethnicity.  I might  have  even 
succumbed  to  theories  attributing  special 
spiritual  and  musical  characteristics  to  us 
as  African  Americans.  But  Searl’s 
experience  of  the  men’s  weekend  in 
England  seriously  undermines  those 


convenient  explanations,  however 
seemingly  attractive  in  their  quaintness. 

I think  it  more  likely  that  we  Quakers 
who  organize  and  attend  these  kinds  of  spiri- 
tual gatherings  do  so  because  we  need  them. 
I think  we  seek  a setting  where  our  outward 
expressions  of  feeling  in  worship  seem  more 
genuinely  affirmed  as  being  wholly  within 
the  range  of  traditional  Quaker  spirituality. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  meetings  may  so  dis- 
courage expression  of  emotion  in  worship 
that  some  participants  resist  true  promptings 
of  the  spirit  rather  than  risk  approbation, 
however  subtle.  In  my  opinion,  such  self- 
restraint  is  un-Quakerly,  and  undermines  the 
vitality  of  unprogrammed  worship. 

Searl’s  article  cites  authorities  that,  in 
my  opinion,  speak  cogently  to  this  issue. 
“. . . Ben  Pink  Dandelion  pointed  out  [that] 
the  culture  in  British  Quakerism  [including 
self-censorship]  has  become  a sort  of  or- 
thodoxy, almost  a kind  of  non-creedal  creed, 
with  many  strictures  and  rules. . .”  (my  ital- 
ics) which  “undercut  a free  ministry”  and 
are  likely  to  work  to  against  achieving  a 
comfort  level  in  meeting  by  those  not  shar- 
ing these  cultural  norms. 

Searl  writes  for  me  when  he  wrote, 
“Can  I rock  in  Quaker  meeting?  I can  hear 
the  various  voices:  Well,  of  course  you 
can...  after  all,  nobody’s  standing  in  your 
way.  Unfortunately,  my  very  training  and 
education  as  a Quaker  stand  in  the  way, 
don’t  they?” 

When  I joined  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  over  ten  years  ago,  I remember  si- 
lently making  a commitment  to  myself  that 
I would  not  become  “a  brown  skinned  white 
person.”  I had  sensed  that  early  on  that  on 
some  level,  my  African  American  culture 
might  be  put  at  risk  not  by  any  religious  te- 
nets of  Quakerism,  but  rather  by  certain  of 
its  cultural  expectations  and  assumptions. 
Adhering  to  the  practice  of  unprogrammed 
Quakerism  too  often  means  adopting  cul- 
tural norms  and  values  which  constrain  and 
censor  a truly  free  and  sincerely  spiritual 
witness,  thereby  directly  contradicting  the 
foundational  principal  of  Quaker  worship: 
that  we  are  to  be  fiilly  centered  upon  and 
led  by  the  Spirit.  If  we  were  to  practice  the 
essence  of  true  Quaker  worship,  we  could 
not  be  so  confined  by  culture,  cut  off  by 
mechanical  measures  of  time,  inhibited  by 
notions  of  “propriety”  not  rooted  deeply  in 
Quaker  spiritual  principles.  We  would 
strive,  instead,  to  be  free  in  worship,  fully 
open  and  responsive  to  a full  range  of 


leadings  of  Spirit,  from  deep  silence  to  joy- 
ful singing  and  even,  dare  I say  it?. . . dance. 
I think  that  fearlessly  following  this  path 
consistently  over  the  long  term  will  even- 
tually obviate  all  issues  of  multiculturalism, 
multiracialism,  and  inclusiveness.  And  I 
believe  our  meetings  will  experience  vibrant 
renewal  and  growth  in  the  process. 

The  other  option,  of  course,  is  for  us  tc 
continue  in  our  present  ways.  And  if  we 
choose  this  path,  we  will  eventually  lose 
those  who  are  faithfully  and  ceaselessly 
seeking  what  Searl  calls,  “the  deep  life  of 
the  Spirit....”  The  choice  is  ours.  Shall  we 
devote  ourselves  to  practicing  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  Quakerism,  or  to 
preserving  cultural  styles  and  manners  so 
as  to  appear  Quakerlyl  I seek  the  former, 
and  participating  in  the  gatherings  of  The 
Fellowship  of  Friends  of  African  Descent 
affirms  and  encourages  me  along  that 
path.  □ 


POPCORM 

By  U/UB  A.  /TBPHIM/ 
BOULDBR  CCO)  MUTIHG 

Meeting  burst  forth 
into  worship  sharing 
with  so  many  kernels 
so  many  flavors  of  wisdom 
that  I was  unable  to  absorb  any 
before  they  drifted  away 
like  fluffs  of  clouds. 

So  many  tastes 
each  a full  meal 
of  the  spirit. 

I scramble  around 
picking  up  each 
in  turn 

not  holding  any  long  enough 
to  absorb  its  fullness. 

So  many, 
so  little  time. 
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FAMUy*/  PAIM IMFPIRED  CHANGE 

By  CAPI  IeYNH,  [/ALEM]  /tate/mamjoubmal* 

The  pain  of  racism  and  prejudice  came  home  to  Rose  and  Dick  Lewis  after  they 
adopted  two  daughters,  Marta  and  Carmen,  who  are  Mayan  Indians  from  Guatemala. 
They  were  orphans  whose  parents  were  killed  during  a village  massacre. 

“I  wish  I wasn’t  black,”  her  daughter  would  say  after  being  subjected  to  racial  slurs 
at  school  and  in  public  places  like  the  dentist’s  office  and  YMCA  public  swimming  pool 
(where  they  were  told  that  they  couldn’t  swim  because  they  might  infect  it). 

“My  first  responsibility  was  to  try  to  help  them  heal,”  Rose  said  of  her  adoptive 
daughters.  “My  second  responsibility  was  to  try  to  change  [the  situation].” 

Lewis  has  spent  the  past  several  years  doing  just  that,  serving  on  various  boards, 
commissions,  and  committees  that  advocate  for  human  rights,  peace  and  justice. 

Rose’s  work  led  to  the  creation  of  Salem  Speaks  Up!,  a public  forum  for  people 
to  speak  up  about  human  rights  issues. 

Marilyn  Johnston,  a human  rights  and  public  relations  specialist  for  the  city  of 
Salem,  said,  “The  important  thing  for  people  like  Rose  and  those  of  us  who  really 
want  the  dialogue  to  continue  is  to  remember  the  circle  is  widening.  [Rose]  has  been 
a part  of  that  effort  to  keep  that  circle  getting  bigger  all  the  time.” 

The  Lewises  say  that  they  have  no  regrets  about  bringing  two  children  of  color  to 
their  home  northeast  of  Salem,  despite  the  hardships. 

“We  believe  in  a rainbow  world,”  Rose  said.  “We  believe  people  can  be  treated 
fairly  anywhere.” 

Today,  their  daughters  live  in  Portland  and  often  reflect  on  how  dedicated  their 
mother  is  to  promoting  human  rights. 

“I’m  extremely  proud  of  her,”  said  Marta. 

“She’s  changed  my  life  and  my  sister’s  life,”  Carmen  said,  “and  I think  a whole 
bunch  of  other  people’s  lives.” 

* December  8,  2002.  Excerpts  used  with  permission. 


By  RO/E  LEWI/ 

MLEM,  OMCOM,  MEETIHC 

“Pendle  Hill  is  making  a serious  com- 
mitment to  addressing  the  concerns  of  Af- 
rican American  Friends  and  including  them 
in  its  programs,”  explained  Pendle  Hill’s 
new  director  Steve  Baumgartner  at  a con- 
ference called  “Quakers  and  Racial  Justice” 
that  I attended  on  October  12-14,  2001. 

Some  50  Friends  from  around  the  US 
gathered  at  this  Quaker  conference  center 
near  Philadelphia  for  this  workshop,  orga- 
nized by  the  Black  Concerns  Committee  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

If  this  year’s  Pendle  Hill  program  on 
Racial  Justice  is  anything  like  the  workshop 
that  I attended,  it  is  definitely  worth  travel- 
ing to  the  Philadelphia  area  to  experience 
(see  sidebar  on  p.  8). 

Participants  in  our  workshop  were 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  En- 
gland, with  a few  from  the  south  and 
midwest,  and  myself  from  Oregon  and  an- 
other woman  from  Seattle.  Several  partici- 
pants referred  to  themselves  as  being  from 
the  “deep  south”  in  terms  of  the  level  of 
awareness  and  interest  in  race  issues  where 
they  lived.  Given  the  predominant  white 
outlook  in  Oregon,  I described  myself  as 
being  from  the  “deep  west.”  Our  coming 
together  was  a rich  opportunity  for  sharing 
personal  stories  and  perspectives,  although 
many  of  us  wished  that  we  had  had  more 
time  for  such  sharing. 

2001  World  Conference  on  Racism 

On  Saturday  morning  we  had  eyewit- 
ness reports  from  the  World  Conference 
Against  Racism  in  South  Africa  from  five 
African  American  Friends  who  took  part 
in  the  NGO  Forum  August  26-September 
September  7.  They  described  the  excite- 
ment of  being  with  thousands  of  people  of 
color  and  their  allies  from  around  the  world. 


gathered  at  this  historic  conference  to  ad- 
dress issues  related  to  racism,  with  numer- 
ous caucuses,  workshops  and  speakers,  in- 
cluding Angela  Davis,  Winnie  Mandela, 
Kofi  Annan  and  Fidel  Castro.  Themes  ad- 
dressed included  the  trans-Atlantic  slave 
trade,  colonization,  reparations,  north/south 


disparities,  crimes  against  humanity,  rae- 
ism  and  poverty,  indigenous  concerns. 
Middle  East-Israel/Palestine  conflict,  etc. 

It  was  painful  for  the  US  participants 
when  the  US  withdrew  from  the  meetings 
on  September  3, 2001 . The  US  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  two  other  world  conferences 
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on  racism  because  of  apartheid.  This  one 
was  obstructed  by  the  US  from  the  begin- 
ning because  of  our  unwillingness  to  ad- 
dress the  Israeli/Palestinian  situation  and 
reparations  for  slavery. 

The  NGO  Forum  produced  a Declara- 
tion and  a detailed  Program  of  Action, 
which  outlined  concrete  steps  for  preven- 
tion, education,  and  follow-up,  with  the  op- 
timistic goal  of  eradicating  racism  by  2005. 
The  wording  of  the  statement  about  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian  situation  was  strong  and 
drew  some  sharp  criticism,  but  as  someone 
said,  “It  is  better  to  call  attention  to  geno- 
cide too  soon  rather  than  too  late.”  By  the 
time  of  the  conference  the  issues  of  con- 
cern were  expanded  to  include  many  other 
categories,  including  sub-Saharan  slave 
trade,  gender,  etc. 

It  was  especially  good  to  hear  these 
first-hand  reports  since  our  local  media  car- 
ried almost  nothing  about  the  substance  of 
the  meetings,  only  that  the  US  was  going, 
wasn’t  going,  went  late  and  left  early,etc. 

The  participants  described  racism  as 
everyone’s  issue,  though  it  is  one  that  af- 
fects people  of  color  daily. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  of  Septem- 
ber 11th  (and  their  aftermath)  have  dis- 
tracted Americans  from  this  concern  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world.  An  African-American  lawyer  from 
New  York  described  getting  home  and  feel- 
ing energized  after  attending  a meeting 
about  the  Durban  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  Interest  among  attendees  was  high 
and  the  discussion  went  until  after  midnight. 
He  felt  poised  to  make  great  progress  on 
the  issue  when  the  next  morning  he  had  a 
call  from  his  daughter  about  the  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center.  He  then  realized 
that  all  the  momentum  for  addressing  rac- 
ism was  lost,  sidetracked  by  terrorism. 

How  Can  We  Overcome  Racism? 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  separately — 
whites  and  people  of  color.  In  the  white 
group  we  had  a general  discussion  and  then 
divided  into  smaller  groups.  Points  raised 
included:  What  can  whites  do  as  allies  to 
end  racism?  Why  are  Meetings 
unwelcoming  to  diversity? 

During  the  discussion  white  Friends 
agreed  that  we  need  to  heal  our  own  rac- 
ism, which  is  hard,  painful  work.  We  need 
dialogue  in  Meeting  and  should  not  expect 
blacks  to  come  in  the  present  climate.  As 


one  black  Friend  put  it,  “How  can  I sing 
the  Lord’s  song  in  a strange  land?”  Blacks 
who  attend  want  to  continue  as  Friends;  it’s 
up  to  us  to  make  a place  for  them.  Other 
questions  that  arose,  such  as:  Is  Quaker  si- 
lence on  racial  matters  a form  of  complic- 
ity? Is  our  peace  testimony  more  important 
than  the  testimony  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity? If  the  peace  of  the  Meeting  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  call  for  justice,  is  that  seen 
as  compromise? 

One  participant  told  us  that  London 
Grove  Meeting  considered  changing  the 
name  of  the  committee  of  Overseers  be- 
cause of  the  meaning  of  that  term  during 
days  of  slavery.  We  need  ask:  Where  is  rac- 
ism in  our  lives?  Where  is  God  working? 
It  was  clear  to  the  group  that  focus  on  God 
is  central,  so  that  all  flows  from  a Divine 
center  of  love.  A white  man  married  to  an 
African  American  spoke  of  the  unbeliev- 
able racism  in  Meetings.  All-white  Meet- 
ings are  not  off  the  hook;  all  are  involved 
in  racism.  A non-Quaker  said  she  came  to 
this  gathering  because  her  own  church  was 
not  open  to  the  issue — they  “just  don’t  get 
it,”  their  eyes  glaze  over  when  the  subject 
of  racism  comes  up.  She  has  been  taking 
part  in  a weekly  Pendle  Hill  program  called 
“Whites  Working  on  Racism.”  She  said  we 
can’t  be  neutral;  if  we  are  not  working  on 
overcoming  racism,  then  we  are  part  of  the 
problem. 

We  discovered  we  all  feel  oppression 
because  we  are  working  on  racism;  when 
we  speak  up  we  are  not  welcome.  We  need 
help  on  how  not  be  be  put  offby  “the  look,” 
the  culture  of  “the  groan”  that  comes  when 
we  raise  the  issue. 

The  question  was  raised:  How  can 
we  help  basically  good  people  move  out 
of  their  comfort  zones,  not  only  in  Meet- 
ings, but  elsewhere?  We  were  clear  that 
there  is  a deep  spiritual  yearning  for 
change.  But  as  one  Friend  put  it,  “Whites 
are  trying  to  start  a fire  within  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  but  the  wood  is  wet.”  We 
need  to  remind  people  that  racism  hurts 
everyone  in  different  places  in  their  lives; 
whites  hurt  in  very  different  ways.  We 
have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  place  where 
it  hurts,  work  through  it  with  our  own 
people  before  we  can  get  beyond.  We  also 
need  to  acknowledge  our  internalized  rac- 
ism and  our  relation  to  privilege  as  well 
as  to  oppression.  Friends  must  make  the 
testimony  on  equality  as  important  as  the 
peace  testimony. 


When  we  met  again  as  a whole  group, 
we  learned  of  the  high  level  of  emotion  and 
stress  in  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  color. 
One  quoted  an  evangelist:  “You  got  to  press 
through  the  mess  to  touch  Jesus.”  She 
warned  that  the  oppressed  will  finally  say, 
“Enough  is  enough.”  After  9/1 1 people  of 
color  are  tired  of  the  foot  on  the  neck,  of 
being  oppressed.  Youth,  prisoners  and  oth- 
ers with  nothing  to  live  for  are  ready  to  act. 

We  were  reminded  that  some  Friends 
stood  up  against  slavery,  but  many  didn’t. 
William  Perm  owned  slaves,  and  at  one  time 
Pennsylvania  was  a slave-holding  state.  In 
his  will  Perm  freed  his  slaves,  but  later  when 
he  had  economic  reverses  he  changed  his 
will,  so  that  his  wife  would  inherit  his 
slaves. 

A white  man  expressed  his  thanks  for 
this  moving  message  and  said  he  is  tired  of 
being  the  oppressor  against  his  will,  of  feel- 
ing that  oppression  is  normal.  “Action  is 
needed  to  make  us  whole,  to  heal  us,”  he 
said,  “But  our  society  prevents  this.” 

A black  man  spoke  of  feeling  enslaved 
after  being  imprisoned  for  27  years  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  Meeting,  but  has  not  felt  welcome. 
He  is  amazed  that  intelligent  people  say 
they  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  racism. 
He  told  us  that  creating  an  enemy  is  a choice 
and  creating  a friend  is  a choice.  Images  of 
whites  about  blacks  are  so  strong  that 
blacks  have  adopted  them.  He  concluded: 
“We  must  affirm  that  of  ‘that  of  God  in 
everyone’  not  only  on  intellectual  plane,  but 
also  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  actions.” 

An  African  American  Friend  spoke  of 
a testimony  about  race.  He  said  the  Quaker 
idea  about  being  covered  with  the  holy 
spirit  is  well  known  by  African  Americans, 
but  many  whites  haven’t  had  that  experi- 
ence. “If  you  don’t  have  the  experience,  you 
can’t  own  that  testimony  and  it  remains  in 
the  head,”  he  said.  I wondered:  Do  we  all 
have  that  spirit  that  calls  forth  that  testi- 
mony? How  do  whites  resonate  with  a tes- 
timony about  race? 

Several  blacks  expressed  great  fhistra- 
tion  with  whites  who  say,  “I  don’t  know 
what  to  do”  or  ask  them,  “What  should  we 
do?”  We  were  urged  to  work  through  our 
Meetings,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Friends  Committe  on  National 
Legislation, Yearly  Meetings,  etc.  “In 
speaking  out  on  racial  matters,  you  may 
make  some  enemies,  but  you  must  do  what 
is  right,”  said  a black  Friend.  “You  must 
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change  yourselves  and  let  your  lives  speak. 
How  many  of  you  have  people  of  color  as 
friends?  You  need  to  reach  out  and  stop 
staying  in  your  own  safe  areas.  This  will 
require  sacrifice.” 

Reparations  for  Slavery 

Saturday  evening  was  devoted  to  small 
group  discussions  on  issues  of  special  in- 
terest. I chose  the  one  on  reparations.  This 
issue  received  a lot  of  attention  in  South 
Africa,  and  many  blacks  are  active  in  vari- 
ous reparations  efforts.  After  I returned  to 
Oregon,  I found  it  hard  to  find  a black  who 
was  not  keenly  interested  in  reparations,  or 
a white  who  was.  In  our  group  we  were  told 
of  the  National  Coalition  on  Reparations, 
which  is  99%  black.  The  focus  is  on  rais- 
ing awareness  about  the  legacy  of  slavery, 
inherited  wealth,  and  illiteracy.  There  are 
several  models  for  providing  reparations, 
such  as  creating  a community  trust,  com- 
pensating direct  descendents,  offering  a 
cash  payment,  and  providing  blacks  with 
free  college  tuition  (as  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment following  9-1 1 for  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter orphans  to  attend  college  without  pay- 
ing tuition). 

There  is  proposed  legislation  about 
reparations,  such  as  the  Conyers  bill,  a pro- 
posal like  the  payment  to  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans as  restitution  for  being  placed  in  in- 
ternment camps  (see  http://www.house.gov/ 
conyers/news_reparations.htm) . It  was  sug- 
gested that  FCNL  become  involved  in  draft- 
ing legislation  on  reparations.* 

There  is  also  a need  to  research  cor- 
porations and  institutions  which  made  for- 
tunes based  on  slavery,  such  as  Aetna 
(which  insured  slaves),  builders  of  slave 
ships,  and  universities  profiting  from  sla- 
very, such  as  Yale  and  Brown. 

It  was  suggested  that  Friends  follow 
the  example  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
which  has  made  a statement  of  support  for 
reparations. 

It  was  even  proposed  that  a political 
party — a Reparations  Party — be  formed  as 
a way  to  develop  grassroots  support  and 
raise  awareness.  A major  goal  would  be  to 
have  some  public  acknowledgment  and 


* FCNL  is  in  fact  involved  in  the  Repara- 
tions issue,  supported  the  Conyers  bill,  and 
has  prepared  an  excellent  report.  See  http:/ 
/www.fcnl.org/now/htm_final 
febOO_fortyacres.phtm. 


apology  for  what  has  happened  and  how 
the  effects  continue  to  the  present  day. 

We  discussed  the  next  steps  in  our 
work,  beginning  with  an  e-mail  list  of  par- 
ticipants and  of  resources.  We  discussed 
setting  up  Friends’  anti-racism  teams,  simi- 
lar to  Friends  Peace  Teams.  Clearness  com- 
mittees need  to  be  established  in  Meetings 
to  offer  support  to  those  doing  anti-racism 
work.  A concern  was  expressed  that  poli- 
cies of  Quaker  institutions  such  as  retire- 
ment homes  and  schools  sometimes  don’t 
reflect  what  we  believe  about  racial  equal- 
ity. It  was  suggested  that  we  set  a time  and 
place  for  a special  worship,  holding  in  the 
light  a world  free  of  racism.  We  should  urge 
our  yearly  meetings  to  work  on  statements 
about  racism  and  privilege.  New  England 
YM  has  a committee  on  Prejudice  and  Pov- 
erty. The  Black  Concerns  Committee  will 
take  a minute  to  New  York  YM  asking  for 
a position  on  reparations.  Two  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  working  on  a book  about  black 
Quakers  and  Quaker  racism  (see  p.  9).  They 
told  us,  “If  it  doesn’t  make  Quakers  un- 


comfortable, then  we  haven’t  done  our 
work.” 

During  the  closing  time,  the  people  of 
color  were  asked  why  they  stay  with  Friends. 
One  answered  simply:  “God.”  Another  said, 
“God  wants  me  here.  I have  a lifeline  from 
other  Quaker  people  of  color.”  We  learned 
that  it  is  a common  practice  among  Friends 
of  Color  to  assign  spiritual  partners  to  one 
another,  as  a way  of  giving  support.  “This 
work  is  very  draining,”  said  a black  Friend. 
“But  my  strong  faith  will  help  me  keep  on 
until  God  tells  me  to  move  on.” 

A white  man  commented  that  the  situ- 
ation is  intolerable  for  blacks,  but  whites 
don’t  want  to  face  it.  “A  part  of  us  is  ad- 
dicted to  comfort,”  he  said.  “We  know  this 
intellectually,  but  we  have  our  privilege  and 
so  don’t  have  to  deal  with  it  daily.” 

A black  woman  told  us,  “You  are 
taught  to  hold  it  all  in.  We  can  teach  you 
how  to  let  it  out.  You  need  to  talk  about 
racism  and  privilege,  and  then  do  what  you 
know  has  to  be  done.  You  are  comfortable 
with  your  privilege,  but  you  won’t  lose,  you 


Pemdle  Hill  Focu/e/  on  Racial  Ju/tice 
1001-1003 

This  year  Pendle  Hill  has  put  together  a series  of  Monday  Night  Forums  and  weekend 
courses  focusing  on  key  questions  about  race  in  America  today,  such  as:  What  counts  as 
justice  in  a racially  divided  America?  How  do  we  move  toward  real  racial  justice?  What  do 
we  need  to  understand?  To  confess?  To  give?  How  is  race  a part  of  spiritual  life? 

Of  particular  interest  to  Western  Friends  are  the  following  extensive  workshops: 
“Beyond  Diversity  101.”  March  16-21  2003:  This  is  a weeklong  course  where  partici- 
pants learn  how  to  give  up  the  oppressor/victim  mindset  as  well  as  how  to  create  work- 
shops that  move  entire  groups  beyond  the  old  models.  Led  by  Niyonu  Spann. 

“Quakers  & African  Americans:  Lessons  to  Transform  Our  Future.”  February 
21-23,  2003.  A weekend  workshop  where  participants  will  look  closely  at  the  complex 
history  between  Quakers  and  African  Americans,  using  past  lessons  to  learn  how  we 
can  actively  transform  our  future.  Led  by  Vanessa  Julye  and  Donna  McDaniel. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  there  are  Monday  night  lectures  every 
other  week  either  at  Pendle  Hill  or  Arch  Street  Meetinghouse.  Topics  include:  “Racism  by 
Design:  White  Racial  Profiling  in  America,  “Quakers  & African-Americans:  A New  Look 
at  an  Old  History,”  “Why  Racial  Justice  Matters  for  White  Folks,”  “Race  & Identity:  the 
Asian-American  & Native-American  Experience,”  “Economic  Justice  & Gender:  A 
Borderlands  Perspective,”  “Racial  Justice  from  a Multi-Faith  Perspective.”  (Attendance  is 
free!) 

Also  worth  traveling  to  Philadelphia  for  is  the  concluding  weekend  intensive  work- 
shop: “Racial  Justice  As  Economic  Justice.”  This  will  take  place  on  May  2-4,  2003  at 
Arch  Street  Meetinghouse  and  will  feature  philosopher  Cornell  West,  reparations  attorney 
Jerry  Leaphart,  and  theologian  Ada  Maria  Isasi-Diaz  and  others  who  will  probe  the 
economic  realities  of  racial  injustice  and  clarify  what  is  at  stake  in  the  choices  we  face.  The 
weekend  will  include  facilitated  workshops,  a museum  tour,  shared  meals,  music  and 
conversation.  Conference  enrollment  is  limited!  Please  register  by  January  31,  2003. 
Conference  fee  $140  if  registered  before  April  1,  2003,  $160  if  registering  after  April  1, 
2003.  Fees  include  four  meals  and  all  conference  sessions.  Contact  the  Pendle  Hill  registrar 
to  register  or  for  more  information:  800-742-3150  or  610-566-4507  ext.  142  or  137 
registrar@pendlehill.org.  You  can  find  out  more  about  this  series  at  http://pendlehill.org/ 
monday.html. 
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will  gain,  when  you  face  up  to  it.  You  know 
what  goes  on  in  banks,  in  schools,  housing, 
etc.  Put  your  money  and  your  efforts  where 
your  beliefs  are.” 

I left  this  workshop  feeling  that  we  need 
to  replicate  this  kind  of  work  where  we  live. 
Being  with  others  who  are  trying  to  work  on 
racism  is  an  energizing  experience  because 
many  of  us  feel  isolated  and  get  burned  out 
when  we  raise  this  issue.  We  all  need  a sup- 
port system  because  eradicating  racism  is  a 
life-long  and  difficult  struggle. 

To  move  his  important  work  forward, 
the  following  Epistle  was  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  group.  □ 

EPI/TLE  OH  RACIAL  JU/TICE 

Fifty  Friends  gathered  October  12-14, 
200 1 , for  the  Quakers  and  Racial  Jus- 
tice Conference  at  Pendle  Hill.  We 
heard  reports  from  five  Friends  who  had 
participated  in  the  United  Nations’  World 
Conference  Against  Racism,  Discrimina- 
tion, Xenophobia  and  Related  Intolerance, 
and  then  moved  into  prayerful  work  on  our 
own  and  our  Society’s  racism.  This  process 
moved  us  to  write  you  with  the  hope,  de- 
sire and  expectation  that  you  will  join  us  in 
our  next  steps  forward. 

As  Friends  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  attention  to  racism  and 
white  privilege  within  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  There  is  no  time  to  delay. 
The  call  is  urgent.  We  must  step  forward  as 
Friends  to  work  together  to  challenge  prac- 
tices, actions  and  institutions  that  reinforce 
patterns  of  privilege  and  racism. 

We  have  been  called  as  Friends  to  act 
out  of  our  consciences  and  in  response  to 
the  voices  we  hear  within.  We  have  not  lis- 
tened deeply  enough.  Our  world  has  cried 
out  to  us  and  as  a group  we  have  not  heeded 
those  voices  from  without. 

We  cannot  continue  to  participate  in  the 
spiritual  diminishment  of  ourselves  and 
those  around  us.  We  are  called  to  meet  each 
other  as  equals.  We  must  take  up  this  testi- 
mony with  the  willingness  to  follow  it  to  its 
conclusion.  We  are  called  forward  now  to 
act  as  one  Society  in  challenging  white 
privilege  and  the  constant,  generations-old 
diminishment  that  is  the  result  of  racism. 
To  do  anything  less  is,  in  essence,  to  dis- 
avow our  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

We  invite  you  from  our  hearts  to  join 
us  from  your  hearts.  □ 


AFRICAN  AMCR1CAN.T 
AND  FRIEND/: 

A RELATION/HIP  AT 
ARM’/  LENGTH 

By  THEO  MACE 
UMIVER/ITV  MEETIMG 
(SEATTLE,  WA) 

African  American  abolitionist  Samuel 
Ringgold  Ward  who  escaped  slavery 
on  the  Underground  Railroad  wrote  about 
Quakers:  “They  will  aid  in  giving  us  a 
partial  education — but  never  in  a Quaker 
school,  beside  their  own  children.  What- 
ever they  do  for  us  savors  of  pity,  and  is 
done  at  arm’s  length.”  This  is  just  one 
sampling  of  the  personal  witness  of  Afri- 
can American  Friends  to  the  ambivalence 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  towards  them 
that  will  be  brought  to  light  in  a new  book 
being  written  by  Vanessa  Julye  of  Cen- 
tral Philadelphia  Monthly,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Donna  McDaniel  of 
Framingham  Monthly  Meeting,  New  En- 
gland Yearly  Meeting.  It  will  be  published 
by  The  Quaker  Press  of  Friends  General 
Conference 

The  project  began  as  a more  modest 
effort  to  update  the  book  Black  Quakers: 
Brief  Biographies,  a book  put  together 
over  20  years  ago  by  Kenneth  Ives.  It 
has  evolved  into  a full  treatment  of  the 
relationship  of  Quakers  and  African 
Americans  in  North  America  from  pre- 
colonial times  to  the  present.  The  first 
volume  of  the  work  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  June  2004. 

Julye  and  McDaniel  have  done  in- 
depth  research  into  the  history  of  this  spe- 
cial relationship,  and  what  they  have  dis- 
covered so  far  has  revealed  surprising, 
and  at  times  shocking,  levels  of  ambiva- 
lence and  ambiguity  among  white  Quak- 
ers about  their  ties  to  African  Americans. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  present  the  truth 
about  Friends  who,  even  as  they  strongly 
advocated  for  the  freedom  of  enslaved 
African  Americans,  were  reluctant  to  in- 
vite African  Americans  into  membership 
in  their  own  Society,  as  the  quotation 
above  illustrates  so  vividly. 

The  book  will  follow  the  relationship 
from  the  days  of  William  Penn,  who 
owned  slaves,  through  John  Woolman, 
who  advocated  manumission,  to  Grace 


Mapps  and  Sarah  Mapps  Douglass  who 
accepted  the  challenge  to  be  seen  as 
equals  within  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  as  well  as  the  struggles  of 
Barrington  Dunbar,  a member  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  who  convinced 
them  to  establish  a development  fund  that 
would  provide  housing,  education,  job 
training,  community  organization,  and 
legal  aid  to  African  American  people  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting  area. 

Julye  and  McDaniel  intend  to  bring 
the  history  up  to  the  present  day,  includ- 
ing the  participation  of  Quakers  in  the 
racial  ferment  of  the  20"’  century  in  Vol- 
ume I.  Volume  II  will  be  based  on  inter- 
views with  Friends  of  African  descent 
reflecting  on  the  difficulties  they  face  as 
they  seek  to  become,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, remain,  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  authors  want  to  offer  Friends 
who  struggle  with  the  concern  about  our 
lack  of  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  some 
insight  into  how  it  is  to  be  an  African 
American,  who  visits,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with,  and  eventually  applies  for 
membership  in  a Friends  meeting. 

Their  hope  is  that  this  work  will  open 
the  way  for  a more  diverse  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  that  will  be  a witness  to  our 
belief  in  the  testimony  on  equality.  □ 

UNDER/TANDING  AND 
ADDRE//IN6  THE 
CAU/E/  OF  /UFFERING 

By/AMDyPERRy 
/AM  iOft  (CA)  FRIEND/  MEETING 

“In  the  midst  of  blatant  injustices  inflicted 
upon  the  Negro,  I have  watched  white 
churchmen  stand  on  the  sideline  and  mouth 
pious  irrelevancies  and  sanctimonious  trivi- 
alities.” — Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

“My  people’s  suffering  pierced  me,  en- 
tangled my  soul  like  barbed  wire:  gripped 
my  heart....”  — Pablo  Neruda 

Many  important  questions  were  raised  at  a 
recent  discussion  of  Quaker  witness  in  our 
Meeting.  In  addition  to  considering  the  tes- 
timonies of  honesty,  equality,  and  simplic- 
ity, we  talked  about  the  following  query  in 
the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Faith  and 
Practice: 
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How  do  we  attend  to  the  suffering  of 
others  in  our  local  community,  in  our 
state  and  nation,  and  in  the  world  com- 
munity? Do  we  try  to  understand  the 
causes  of  suffering  and  do  we  address 
them  as  a meeting? 

Some  stated  that  the  answer  to  this 
query,  especially  the  latter  part,  was  some- 
where between  “not  much”  and  a simple 
no.  Many  gave  examples  of  how  they  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  suffering  (and  practice 
other  testimonies)  in  their  personal  lives. 
Some  questioned  whether  this  was  suffi- 
cient. They  felt  that  too  many  Quakers  tend 
to  be  satisfied  with  individualistic  solutions. 
We  have  a tendency  to  rest  on  the  laurels 
of  historic  Quaker  accomplishments  and  do 
little  to  carry  on  their  legacy.  The  great 
Quaker  abolitionists,  as  well  as  their  his- 
torical descendents,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  went  beyond  indi- 
vidualism. They  were  pro-active,  political, 
and  strategic. 

Many  Quakers,  not  to  mention  the 
larger  society,  fundamentally  misunder- 
stand the  principles  of  non-violence.  We 
accept  the  caricature  of  non-violence  and 
equate  it  with  simply  turning  the  other 
cheek.  We  feel  that  if  we  personally  refrain 
from  violence,  we  can  consider  ourselves 
non-violent.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Gandhi  frequently  stated  that  non-vio- 
lence is  meaningless  unless  it  directly  con- 
fronts violence.  Non-violent  resistance  is 
preferable  to  violence,  he  said,  but  violent 
resistance  is  preferable  to  doing  nothing. 
Those  who  do  nothing  are  “a  burden.”  Re- 
fusing to  serve  in  the  military  is  not  suffi- 
cient, because  “this  is  after  all  the  time  for 
combating  evil  is  practically  gone.”  Gandhi 
always  held  that  exploitation  and  poverty 
are  the  worst  forms  of  violence.  In  order  to 
address  the  violence  of  poverty,  we  have 
to  be  involved  in  politics;  “I  could  not  be 
leading  a religious  life  unless  I identified 
myself  with  the  whole  of  mankind,”  wrote 
Gandhi,  “and  that  I could  not  do  unless  I 
took  part  in  politics.”  (From  Gandhi  on 
Non-  Violence,  edited  by  Merton  and  pub- 
lished by  New  Directions). 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  indi- 
vidualism among  many  Quakers  that  resists 
political  thinking  and  political  involvement. 
If  we  want  to  continue  to  invoke  the  names 
of  Gandhi  and  Dr.  King,  then  we  have  to 
admit  that  our  lack  of  participation  is,  as 


they  taught,  worse  than  violence.  The  early 
Quakers,  like  the  early  Christians,  were 
(non-violently)  at  war  with  society.  They 
actively  confronted  the  evil  of  their  day. 
They  did  not  preach  platitudes  about  ev- 
eryone getting  along.  They  identified  en- 
emies of  the  people  and  excoriated  them 
as  a “brood  of  vipers.”  As  a result  they  were 
persecuted  and  murdered,  just  as  Gandhi 
and  King  were  in  our  time.  How  many 
Quakers  live  up  to  these  examples  today? 
Most  of  us  never  even  come  close  to  harm’s 
way.  We  shy  away  from  politics  before  we 
get  there,  frequently  to  avoid  the  difficult 
moral  and  intellectual  challenges  they  pose. 
We  retreat  into  a false  humility  and  moral 
relativism  that  avoids  making  judgments 
about  social  right  and  wrong. 

We  have  to  recognize  these  shortcom- 
ings, however,  not  to  berate  ourselves,  but 
to  open  our  eyes  and  begin  to  move  for- 
ward. Many  of  us  have  limited  time,  en- 
ergy, or  ability  to  contribute.  The  point  is 
not  to  try  to  do  more  than  what  is  possible. 
The  point  is  to  be  objective  about  the  situ- 
ation and  our  capabilities.  We  must  not  al- 
low illusions,  misconceptions,  or  rational- 
izations to  hold  us  back  from  doing  our  very 
best. 

Political  involvement  is  a process,  both 
for  us  as  individuals  and  for  Meeting.  For 
myself,  I had  to  admit  that  my  cynicism 
about  Meeting  social  inactivism  had  itself 
become  another  form  of  the  individualism 
I was  claiming  to  oppose.  I had  given  up 
good  faith  efforts  to  educate  and  organize 
Meeting  around  the  justice  activities  I was 
aware  of  and  involved  in.  The  query  asks 
whether  we  address  the  causes  of  suffering 
as  a Meeting.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  a 
history  of  failing  to  act  as  a Meeting  and 
instead  leave  social  concern  to  individual 
members  and  attenders.  The  situation — in 
our  city,  our  country,  and  the  world — calls 
on  us  to  go  beyond  this  history.  As  Jim 
Corbett  wrote,  “Individuals  can  resist  in- 
justice, but  only  in  community  can  we  do 
justice.”  The  question  now  is  how.  □ 


Friendly  Responses 


Friends  are  encouraged  to  send  their  re- 
sponses to  the  editor  either  by  e-mail  at 
friendsbul@aol.com  or  by  hard  copy  at 
3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance  CA  90505. 

Dear  Editor:  Shame  on  John  Janda  (see 
“Do  Not  Take  Sides!”  Friends  Bulletin, 


Sept.  02,  pp.  9-10).  Every  peace  maker 
takes  sides  with  a specific  definition  of 
peace.  There  is  the  peace  of  death.  There 
is  the  peace  of  having  exterminated  an  en- 
emy. There  is  the  peace  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. There  is  the  peace  of  human 
equality,  democracy,  good  will  and  nonvio- 
lence. We  have  a quarrel  with  human  suf- 
fering wherever  it  is.  Jesus  calls  us  to  take 
sides  with  the  oppressed.  Arabs  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  are  being  very  badly  treated 
and  there  are  groups  in  both  Israel  and  the 
US  who  will  happily  exterminate  Palestin- 
ians if  given  a chance.  True,  “the  Arabs  as 
a whole  people  are  not  at  risk  here.”  Just 
several  million  sacred  human  lives. — Dale 
L.  Berry,  Albuquerque  (NM)  Meeting. 

Dear  Editor:  I would  like  to  see  us  invade 
Iraq.  Not  with  tanks  and  trucks  loaded  with 
mines  and  bullets  and  soldiers  with  guns. 
And  not  with  fighter  planes  and  bombers 
loaded  with  missiles  and  smart  bombs. 

What  I would  like  to  see  us  invade  Iraq 
with  is  trucks  full  of  food  and  medicine  and 
blankets  and  clothes  and  books  and  build- 
ing materials.  That,  along  with  our  soldiers, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  National 
Guard  who  are  known  for  helping  in  times 
of  national  emergency,  all  carrying  instru- 
ments of  construction  instead  of  destruc- 
tion. And  let  our  Air  Force  drop  leaflets 
containing  words  of  love  spoken  by  God. 
(Which  last  time  I checked  we  are  still  pro- 
claiming to  be  one  nation  under! ! !) 

If  we  were  to  spend  $100  to  $200  bil- 
lion dollars  on  this  kind  of  invasion  I 
don’t  believe  we  would  have  this  enemy 
any  more  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  start  seeing  us  as 
the  caring  and  compassionate  people  we, 
as  a nation,  are.  I believe  these  kinds  of 
actions  would  blow  these  people  away  in  a 
much  better  way.  Let’s  not  react  to  terror- 
ism by  being  terrorists  ourselves,  please! 

I,  as  a Christian,  believe  we  should  be 
doing  as  Jesus  told  us;  and  that  does  not 
include  making  a parking  lot  out  of  some- 
one else’s  homeland  and  killing  their 
people! 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world.  We  ideally  have  the  best  form  of 
government  and  the  resources  to  do  very 
great  things  in  this  world.  Let’s  not  be  the 
bad  guys;  instead,  let’s  do  whatever  we  can 
to  make  the  world  a just  and  peaceful  place 

“Responses"  continued  on  page  15 
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U/BIAN  COUPU  ACCU/BD  OF 
TORCHING  OWNHOM.B 
IN  MONTANA 

Hired  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Montana,  Carla  Grayson  arrived  in  Missoula 
with  her  partner,  Adrianne  Neff,  and  their  young  son,  a toddler  named  Noah. 
When  Carla  applied  for  the  same  benefits  that  heterosexual  couples  receive,  she  was 
told  that  same-sex  marriages  aren’t  recognized  as  legal  and  therefore  she  wasn’t  eli- 
gible. The  ACLU  filed  a lawsuit  on  their  behalf  against  the  regents  of  Montana’s  pub- 
lic university  system.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  February  8,  2002,  an  arsonist  set  fire  to 
their  home. 

Asleep  in  their  house  at  the  time,  they  were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Yet 
the  police  claimed  that  the  couple  had  committed  arson  themselves  to  attract  attention 
to  their  cause.  No  evidence  was  produced  and  no  charges  were  filed,  but  the  police 
were  so  relentless  in  trying  to  prove  their  case  that  the  couple  moved  back  to  Michigan. 
The  couple  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  defend  themselves  against  the  police, 
and  the  ACLU  filed  a law  suit  against  the  University  for  discrimination.  (Their  suit  was 
denied  by  the  district  court  and  is  expected  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.)  The  family 
hopes  to  return  to  Montana  but  aren’t  sure  that  they  feel  save  enough  to  do  so,  since 
those  who  burned  their  home  and  tried  to  kill  them  are  still  at  large.  The  police  say  that 
their  case  is  now  “cold.” 

Adrianne  and  Carla  attended  Missoula  Meeting  while  in  Montana,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  Friends  as  well  as  others  in  the  religious  community  during  their  ordeal. 

“They  have  told  me  more  than  once  that  the  Friends  meeting  was  the  first  place  in 
Missoula  that  made  them  feel  truly  welcome  as  a family,”  recalls  Su  Penn,  a member  of 
Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meeting  in  Lansing,  Michigan.  “It  was  clear  to  me  after  the  arson 
that  Missoula  Friends  had  claimed  Adrianne  and  Carla  as  their  own.  They  cooked 
meals,  offered  housing,  cared  for  Adrianne  and  Carla’s  son,  and,  of  course,  worshiped 
with  them.  I think  Adrianne  and  Carla  were  pleasantly  surprised  by  how  much  the 
meeting  embraced  them  and  cared  for  them  after  the  fire.” 

Friends  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns  also  supported  Adrianne  and  Carla  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  sending  cards  of  support  and  donations.  FLGC  also  paid  for 
one  of  Su  Penn’s  trips  to  Montana  in  support  of  Adrianne  and  Carla  after  the  fire. 

The  following  talk  was  given  by  Kay  Whitlock,  an  AFSC  staff  person  living  in 
Missoula,  and  broadcast  on  “In  Other  Words,”  KUFM  (Western  Montana  Public  Ra- 
dio), 29  August,  2002. — Editor. 


OPEN  LETTER 

By  KAy  WHITLOCK 

AMERICAN  FRIEND/  /ERVICE 
COMMITTE 

Serious  trauma  in  a community  has  the 
power  to  bring  us  together  across  our  dif- 
ferences. It  also  has  the  power  to  reveal  al- 
ready-existing fault  lines  and  fractures 
within  our  community  that  expose  and 
threaten  to  exacerbate  long-simmering  ten- 
sions and  divisions. 

The  February  8 arson  at  the  Missoula 
home  of  University  of  Montana  professor 
Carla  Grayson,  her  partner  Adrianne  Neff, 


and  their  young  son,  a toddler  named  Noah, 
initially  brought  us  together.  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  family  had  been  targeted  by  per- 
sons with  a virulent  anti-gay  bias.  Grayson 
and  Neff,  together  with  another  couple,  had 
just  recently  become  plaintiffs  in  a lawsuit 
brought  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  against  the  Montana  University  Sys- 
tem, challenging  discriminatory  practices 
in  providing  health  care  benefits  for  unmar- 
ried heterosexual  couples  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  not  for  same-sex  couples  and  their 
families.  The  trauma  and  terror  for  the 
Grayson-Neff  family  were  enormous;  the 
horror  and  fear  spread  rapidly  through  the 
larger  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  and 
transgender  community. 

Almost  1,000  people  filled  a United 


Carla  Grayson  and  Adrianne  Neff 


Methodist  Church  to  bursting  just  after  the 
flames  devastated  the  Grayson-Neff  home 
and  shattered  their  lives.  Hundreds  donated 
to  a relief  fund.  “Hate  hurts”  signs  sprouted 
in  the  windows  of  countless  local  residents 
and  businesses.  A number  of  local  clergy 
spoke  out.  Legendary  women’s  music  per- 
formers Holly  Near  and  Cris  Williamson 
came  to  Missoula  to  do  a concert. 

But  within  days  after  the  arson,  as  the 
investigation  began  to  unfold,  a chill  set  in, 
a chill  that  is  deepening  and  touching  the 
lives  of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  and 
transgender  people  across  Montana  in 
frightening  ways.  I want  to  help  you  un- 
derstand what  this  chill  feels  like  to  many 
of  us — and  understand  the  implications  for 
all  of  us.  I can’t  speak  for  all  gay  and 
transgender  folks,  of  course,  but  I can  speak 
for  myself  as  a lesbian  who  would  like  to 
believe — although  I never  really  have  been 
able  to  completely  believe — that  Missoula 
is  not  only  a tolerant,  but  welcoming  com- 
munity for  gay  folks. 

As  I’ve  watched  the  arson  investiga- 
tion unfold.  I’ve  been  thinking  a lot  about 
a couple  of  important  lessons  I’ve  learned 
in  my  life. 

The  first  lesson  was  learned  early  on, 
from  my  best  teacher,  my  mother,  who 
taught  my  sister  and  me  about  the  power  of 
words.  “Watch  out  what  you  say,”  she 
would  tell  us.  “Words  are  alive.  They’ve 
got  power.  Once  you  say  them,  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  they  either  help  other 
people  or  they  hurt  them.  Everything  you 
say  has  consequences,  whether  you  know 
it  or  not.” 

The  second  lesson  came  when  I was  a 
college  student.  My  history  professors  ham- 
mered into  me  again  and  again;  history  is 
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fluid,  not  fixed.  It  is  an  interpretive  art,  not 
an  objective  science.  Dates  and  names  may 
be  fixed  in  time,  my  professors  said,  but 
how  the  story  of  what  happened  is  told  de- 
pends upon  who’s  telling  it — and  what  that 
person’s  personal,  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural, or  theological  stake  in  the  story  is. 

The  story  most  often  believed,  I 
quickly  learned,  was  usually  the  one  told 
by  those  with  the  greatest  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
social  privilege. 

Right  now,  the  story  being  told  about 
the  arson  is  being  told  by  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials  and  ampli- 
fied by  our  daily  newspaper.  The 
Missoulian,  which  early  on  began  to  print 
police  and  fire  department  speculation 
about  who  set  the  fire.  For  months,  we  have 
seen  an  escalation  of  the  basic  storyline  that 
Grayson  and  Neff  set  the  fire  themselves 
— that  they  destroyed  their  own  home,  shat- 
tered their  own  lives,  and  put  the  life  of 
their  young  son  at  risk  in  order  to  gain  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  the  ACLU  lawsuit 
against  the  university  system. 

As  this  story,  built  not  on  evidence,  but 
rumor,  innuendo,  and  assumptions  gains 
momentum,  certain  other,  inconvenient, 
pieces  of  the  story  fall  into  the  shadows  — 
for  example,  the  fact  that  crucial  evidence 
at  the  home  was  not  gathered  by  investiga- 
tors until  days  after  the  fire,  when  many 
people,  including  police,  the  victims,  di- 
saster restoration  specialists,  contractors, 
and  insurance  representatives,  among  oth- 
ers, had  been  on  the  scene,  or  the  fact  that 
this  is  apparently  not  the  first  arson  in 
Missoula  that  has  been  directed  against 
outspoken  feminists  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity, or  that  many  gay  and  transgendered 
people  in  our  city  and  throughout  the  state 
have  been,  and  continue  to  b,e  targets  of 
hate  violence. 

While  there  still  may  be,  at  least  theo- 
retically, a legal  presumption  of  Grayson 
and  Neff’s  innocence,  the  fact  is  that  our 
community  is  abuzz  with  excitable  and 
damaging  gossip,  most  of  it  based  on  an 
acceptance  of  the  official  story.  Where 
there’s  smoke  there’s,  well,  fire,  people  say. 
The  women  must  have  done  it,  or  why 
would  we  see  so  many  stories  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  did  it?  Never  mind  that  no 
evidence  to  support  this  story  has  been  pro- 
duced. Many  good  folks  are  buying  the 
story  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  Some  “Hate 
Hurts”  signs  have  come  down.  Very  early 
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on,  with  the  first  careless  statements  by 
police,  contributions  to  the  relief  fund 
plummeted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  police  investiga- 
tion has  widened.  Karl  Olson,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  PRIDE,  Montana’s  state- 
wide advocacy  organization  for  gay,  bi- 
sexual and  transgender  people,  has  been 
questioned  as  a possible  accomplice  to  the 
crime — not  on  the  basis  of  evidence,  but 
on  the  basis  of  unsubstantiated  rumor  from 
unnamed  sources.  Even  more  chilling,  the 
police  questioned  how  it  was  possible  to 
organize  that  inspiring  support  rally  so  soon 
after  the  arson.  The  implication:  that  rally 
organizers  had  advance  knowledge  of  the 
arson. 

I hope  this  seems  as  troubling  to  you 
as  it  does  to  me.  Do  you  see  what’s  hap- 
pening here?  First,  the  victims  of  the  fire 
— the  victims  of  an  attempted  murder — are 
placed  at  center  stage  as  primary  suspects. 
Once  again,  the  victims  are  being  blamed. 
Next,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  gay  orga- 
nizers might  have  been  a party  to  this  hor- 
rendous violence,  might  have  orchestrated 
it  in  order  to  win  sympathy  for  our  cause. 
A long  police  shadow  has  been  cast  over  a 
lawful  event  supported  by  many  people  of 
faith  that  showed  Missoula  at  its  best,  as  a 
group  of  caring  neighbors  who  would  stand 
together  against  violence  directed  at  any- 
one, including  gay  folks.  In  brief,  the  care- 
less way  the  police  have  been  talking  about 
the  case,  and  the  equally  careless  way  The 
Missoulian  has  been  reporting  it  are  creat- 
ing a kind  of  general,  criminalized  image 
of  gay  folks.  We’re  the  kind  of  people  who 
set  fires,  and  then  plan  rallies  to  win  sym- 
pathy for  our  political  positions.  That  can 
only  come  as  a source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  already  think  we’re  morally 
degenerate.  It  only  stokes  the  smoldering 
embers  of  anti-gay  hatred  that  are  all  too 
present  at  the  best  of  times  and  justifies  in- 
stitutionalized discrimination  and  violence 
against  gay  and  transgender  folks. 

Hate  violence  is  well  known  to  lesbian, 
gay,  and  transgender  folks,  but  little  under- 
stood by  heterosexual  folks,  even  many  of 
friends  who  stand  with  us  on  civil  rights 
issues.  Let  me  put  it  as  plainly  as  I can.  We 
who  are  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  and 
transgender  are  at  constant  risk  of  verbal 
abuse,  harassment,  slander,  and  physical 
assault.  We’ve  sometimes  been  cast  out  of 
our  homes  by  families  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept us  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation 


or  gender  identity.  We  live  with  a constant 
political  barrage  of  insult  that  calls  us  im- 
moral, degenerate,  and  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  We’ve  endured  countless 
personal  insults  and  had  our  lives  and 
voices  erased  from  public  discourse  in  a 
million  ways,  both  large  and  small. 

There’s  a lot  of  gay-bashing  in  Mon- 
tana, some  of  it  life-threatening,  but  a lot 
of  it  never  gets  reported  to  police  because 
there  is  too  little  trust  established  between 
the  police  and  our  community. 

Why  so  little  trust?  Because  anti-gay 
sentiment  runs  strong  and  deep  in  many 
places.  Not  all  police  officers  harbor  such 
feelings,  but  many  do.  It  is  ironic  that  gay 
folks  in  Missoula  must  turn  for  justice  to  a 
police  force  whose  union  opposed  city  do- 
mestic partner  benefits  for  same-sex 
couples  on  several  grounds,  one  of  them 
being,  and  I quote  from  a March  6 letter 
opposing  these  benefits  from  the  Missoula 
Police  Association  to  the  City  of  Missoula’s 
Employee  Benefits  Committee: 

“We  also  believe  that  the  city  would 
be  setting  an  unfair  precedent  by  consider- 
ing this  proposal  as  well  as  opening  the  door 
to  uncontrollable  fraud.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram would  undoubtedly  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fraudulent  claims.  Employees 
with  same-sex  partners  could  literally  add 
friends  and  their  children  just  to  provide 
them  with  affordable  health  care  coverage.” 

In  fact,  domestic  partner  programs 
throughout  the  country  do  not  have  a prob- 
lem with  fraud,  as  countless  benefits  man- 
agers will  testify.  But  that  should  be  beside 
the  point.  Here,  too,  with  no  evidence,  just 
a homophobic  assumption  about  gay 
people,  a group  of  police  officers  offered  a 
picture  of  us  as  somehow  more  criminal 
than  heterosexual  people  who  receive 
health  care  benefits.  The  police  and  many 
other  Missoulians  appear  to  be  quite  con- 
tent to  accept  certain  forms  of  legal  apart- 
heid that  create  separate  and  unequal  sta- 
tus for  gay  and  transgender  folks  in  many 
areas,  ranging  from  marriage  to  health  care 
benefits  to  inheritance  rights  and  distribu- 
tion of  Social  Security  benefits  to  a surviv- 
ing spouse  to  adoption,  child  custody,  and 
visitation  rights. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship between  hate  violence  and  the 
insididious,  systemic  “ordinary”  kinds  of 
legal  discrimination  that  affect  the  lives  of 
gay  and  transgender  people  and  translate 
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Santa  Monica  Friends  at  luncheon  farewell  for  Cassilde:  Left  to  right. back  Rebecca  Tdlberg,  Rachel  Fretz, 
Kate  Watkins,  Francis,  Cassilde;  front,  Lee  Storey,  Tanna  Moontaro 


^^RECIPROCAL 
MIHI/TRy” 
BETWEEN 
AFRICAN  AND 
AMERICAN 
FRIEND/ 

By  RACHEL  FRETZ 
lAMTA  MONICA  (CA)  MEETING 
AND 

CA/FILDE  NTAMAMIRO, 
ROHERO  FRIENDF  CHURCH 
(BURUNDI  yEARLy  MEETING) 


A pilot  project  called  the  “Reciprocal 
4inistry  Program  between  Burundian 
and  American  Friends”  was  sponsored  this 
year  by  the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative 
(AGLI)  of  Friends  Peace  Teams.*  Cassilde 
Ntamamiro  of  Rohero  Friends  Church 
(Burundi  Yearly  Meeting)  and  I partici- 
pated in  this  new  project.  Here  is  our  re- 
port of  what  we  experienced  and  learned. 

RECIPROCAL  MINI/TRy: 
/OME  BACKGROUND 

AGLI,  in  consultation  with  David 
Nyiyonzima,  brainstormed  about  the  idea 
of  a “reciprocal  ministry”  between  two 
Friends  Meetings.  AGLI  decided  to  carry 
out  a pilot  program  with  my  involvement 
because  I am  the  representative  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  to  Friends  Peace  Teams 
(FPT)  and  am  the  current  clerk  of  the  AGLI 
Working  Group  of  FPT.  Since  I have  had  a 
leading  to  work  with  women  in  Africa  (as 
discerned  through  a Santa  Monica  Meet- 
ing clearness  committee),  AGLI  chose  a 
woman  named  Cassilde  Ntamamiro  from 
among  the  names  that  David  Nyiyonzima 


suggested.  During  my  visit  to  Burundi  in 
the  summer  of  2001,  when  I led  a trauma- 
healing workshop  for  women,  I came  to 
know  Cassilde  Ntamamiro  after  talking 
with  her  about  her  interests.  She  seemed 
like  a very  sympathetic  as  well  as  capable 
Friend. 

GOALF  OF  RECIPROCAL 
MINI/TRy 

Cassilde  and  I had  the  following  goals 
for  our  reciprocal  ministry: 

— To  share  spiritual  experiences,  thereby 
encouraging  each  other  and  also  broaden- 
ing our  understanding  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  God  works  in  people’s  lives.  In 
particular,  the  exchange  between 
Burundians  and  Americans  allows  each  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  faith 
and  practices  of  other  Friends. 

— To  encourage  a deeper  understanding 
of  each  other,  culturally  as  well  as  spiri- 
tually. This  goal  reinforces  the  testimony 
of  community  among  Friends.  Although 
Burundian  and  American  Friends  have  been 
in  contact  with  each  other  for  some  time 
through  e-mails  and  reports  in  Friends 


Peace  Team  News,  they  rarely  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  know  each  other  di- 
rectly and  to  share  daily  life.  The  exchange 
allows  people  in  each  participating  meet- 
ing to  share  everyday  life  experiences  and 
to  observe  and  ask  questions  about  each 
other. 

— To  allow  both  Burundian  and  Ameri- 
can Friends  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive, 
thereby  enacting  the  testimony  of  equality. 
Frequently,  Americans  perceive  themselves 
as  giving  and  Burundians  as  receiving.  This 
program  encourages  Burundians  to  share 
their  insights  and  experiences  with  Ameri- 
cans, thereby  being  in  the  giving  not  only 
recipient  role.  It  also  invites  Americans  to 
be  recipient  learners  and  not  only  teachers. 
Thus  both  parties  can  see  each  other’s  needs 
and  gifts.  Whenever  possible,  this  exchange 
of  giving  and  receiving  might  include  train- 
ing or  giving  workshops.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Burundian  could  offer  work- 
shops and/or  get  some  sort  of  training  in 
the  foreign  country. 

— To  strengthen  the  commitment  to 
peace  and  social  action,  through  deeper 
and  more  personal  understandings  of  world 
situations.  Through  learning  to  know  and 
love  a Burundian  who  has  experienced  war 
and  loss,  American  Friends  open  their 
hearts  and,  thus,  become  more  committed 
to  world  peace. 

cAmiorr  experience/ 

IN  AMERICA 

Cassilde  writes:  I audited  a sociology-writ- 
ing class  at  UCLA  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, in  which  students  did  ethnographic 
research  about  life  in  Los  Angeles.  Each 


* In  the  spring  of  1998,  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Friends  Peace  Teams  Project 
discussed  the  situation  among  the  many  Quakers  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  Africa  where 
conflict  has  been  acute  in  the  last  thirty  years.  How  were  the  Quakers  surviving  among  these 
conflicts?  Were  they  doing  work  in  peacemaking  and  reconciliation?  What  kind  of  assistance 
would  they  need  in  their  endeavors? 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  African  Great  Lakes  Initiative  (AGLI)  was  bom.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  sponsored  several  projects:  it  has  helped  re-build  the  Kamenge  Friends  Church, 
it  organized  Alternatives  to  Violence  Workshops  in  Uganda,  and  most  recently,  it  has  been 
involved  in  setting  up  a Trauma  and  Reconciliation  Center  in  Bumndi,  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  died  and/or  lost  family  members  because  of  war.  (You  can  find  out  more  about 
these  projects  at  http://www.quaker.org/fptp/agli/friends.htm). 
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student  had  a project  of  participating,  ob- 
serving and  interviewing  in  LA  parks;  twice 
a week,  they  went  to  the  parks  and  then 
wrote  extensive  field  notes  about  their  find- 
ings. I was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  how  students  communicate  with 
teachers,  and  to  experience  the  informal  stu- 
dent-teacher relationships  with  the  three 
professors.  Students  communicated  regu- 
larly by  email  and  website  and  they  dis- 
cussed their  research  projects  with  the 
teachers  and  other  students  during  class. 

I also  visited  AIDS  clinics  and  foun- 
dations in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  approxi- 
mately one  day  a week.  I saw  how  other 
clinics  deal  with  AIDS  through  treatment, 
education,  and  case-management.  I inves- 
tigated their  interest  in  overseas  AIDS 
projects. 

I also  participated  actively  in  the  spiri- 
tual life  of  California  Quakers  through 
Santa  Monica  Meeting  services  on  Sundays 
and  through  participation  in  the  week-long 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  San  Diego.  I ap- 
preciated being  part  of  the  Quaker  Process 
of  decision-making  at  ‘business  meetings.’ 
I noticed  the  active  participation  and  im- 
pact of  women  in  the  process.  I liked  the 
involvement  of  children  as  a part  of  the 
program  of  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a way  of 
teaching  them  faith  and  practice  and  the 
decision-making  process.  In  addition,  to- 
gether with  Rachel,  I talked  about  the  peace 
ministry  led  by  Friends  Peace  Teams  in 
Burundi,  both  at  Santa  Monica  Meeting  and 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

I shared  in  the  life  of  Friends,  both 
families  and  individuals,  by  eating  and  vis- 
iting with  them  every  weekday  evening. 
Thus,  Santa  Monica  Meeting  created  an 
extended  family  for  me,  so  that  I saw  the 
same  people  regularly.  I felt  their  openness 
and  welcome,  so  that  I truly  was  a part  of 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  eating  together, 
they  also  included  me  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities and  some  invited  me  to  visit  their 
work  places.  For  example,  I spoke  to  some 
African-American  high  school  students  in 
the  inner  city  about  Burundi. 

Rachel  responds:  On  behalf  of  Califor- 
nia Quakers,  I want  to  express  their  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  Cassilde’s  visit.  Many 
learned  to  know  and  love  her.  They  felt 
that  through  her,  they  had  broadened  their 
understanding  not  only  of  Burundi 
Friends,  but  also  of  the  work  toward 
world  peace. 


Javaugh  Fernandez  (SM  Friend)  and  Cassilde 

RACHEL’/  EXPERIENCE  IN 
BURUNDI,  /UMMER  lOOI 


Rachel  writes:  As  the  clerk  of  AGLI  Work- 
ing Group,  I attended  two  team  meetings 
and  saw  how  they  planned  their  work  and 
made  decisions.  I was  impressed  with  their 
discernment  and  group  decision-making. 
And  I noticed  how  much  the  project  had 
grown  in  one  year,  since  last  summer  when 
I was  here.  Many  people  are  being  helped 
to  deal  with  their  trauma  through  their 
workshops  and  listening  centers. 

I also  participated  in  a national  con- 
ference on  trauma-healing,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  THARS  (Trauma  Healing  and 
Reconciliation  Service,  sponsored  by 
AGLI)  and  was  attended  by  invited  Friends 
and  other  NGOs  dealing  with  trauma.  I gave 
two  presentations,  one  on  storytelling  about 
trauma  & daily  life  experiences  and  the 
other  on  healing  through  touch  and  breath 
work.  I was  inspired  by  hearing  about  the 
many  ways  that  Burundians  are  working  to 
heal  their  war  wounds  and  are  learning  to 
trust  each  other.  The  conference  was  cov- 
ered by  national  television  and  radio,  and 
by  international  BBC  news. 

I also  participated  in  several 
women’s  groups.  I led  two  workshops  for 
the  Circle  of  Sisters,  a group  of  women 
from  Kamenge  and  Rohero  churches.  In 
particular,  we  talked  about  the  effect  of 
trauma  on  our  bodies  and  learned  how  to 
relax  tension  through  healing  touch  and 
breathwork.  Sue  Nowelsky  also  partici- 
pated in  this  Sisters  workshop  by  teach- 
ing about  the  effects  of  trauma.  In  clos- 
ing, I gave  each  woman  a small  coin  purse 
and  hand-lotion  as  a gift  of  love  from 
Santa  Monica  Friends. 

Cassilde  invited  Sue  and  me  to  attend 
the  weekly  Rohero  Women’s  group  that  she 


leads  as  president,  with  Armonciate  as  vice- 
president,  and  Felicite  as  treasurer.  This 
group  includes  many  GSLT  student  wives 
from  various  countries,  Rwanda,  Congo,  as 
well  as  Burundi.  Through  their  meetings, 
they  have  come  to  be  a close-knit  group, 
despite  language  and  cultural  differences, 
and  thus  have  risen  above  the  suspicions 
nurtured  by  the  war  crossing  the  borders. 
These  women  have  several  programs:  a 
choir,  sewing  activities  and  making  of 
handcrafts,  cooking,  health  and  hygiene 
training,  and  a loan  program  for  emergen- 
cies with  child-care.  When  they  meet,  they 
sing,  pray  and  make  decisions  together  as 
well  as  work  on  a project.  This  time,  the 
women  displayed  the  bedspreads  they  had 
embroidered.  (They  said  thank  you  to  me 
for  selling  two  bedspreads  in  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting;  they  hope  to  send  other  crafts  in 
the  future.)  They  enjoyed  the  small  gifts  that 
Santa  Monica  woman  sent  to  them:  sewing 
materials,  t-shirts  and  blouses.  They  appre- 
ciated the  letters  from  the  women  and  es- 
pecially enjoyed  the  large  card  the  Santa 
Monica  children  had  drawn  for  them.  I was 
inspired  by  their  caring  for  each  other  and 
the  way  they  work  together. 

Cassilde  on  behalf  of  these  women  writes: 
I feel  happy  that  we  have  a friend  who  un- 
derstands that  women  in  Burundi  should  not 
feel  alone,  in  their  search  for  peace.  The 
presence  of  Rachel  is  a sign  that  women 
world-wide  are  building  a web  for  peace. 

VfORK/HOPWITH 
PA/TOR/’ WIVE/ 

Rachel  writes:  Felicite  led  a workshop  on 
trauma-healing  for  the  association  of  pas- 
tors wives.  The  women  met  for  two  days  in 
Bujumbura;  although  forty  women  were 
expected,  only  twenty-some  were  able  to 
travel  due  to  the  recent  escalation  of  fight- 
ing in  the  countryside.  Felicite  planned  the 
whole  workshop  as  well  as  led  a session  on 
trauma  and  its  symptoms.  Together  Felicite 
and  Carolyn  held  another  session  on  listen- 
ing to  someone  sharing  a trauma  experi- 
ence. Sue  and  Rachel  presented  practices 
for  managing  the  stress  of  trauma:  positive 
self-talk  and  relaxing  breath  practices. 
Cassilde  led  a question-and-answer  session 
on  AIDS;  during  this  period,  many  of  the 
women  expressed  a concern  for  more  edu- 
cation about  AIDS  and  related  issues  of 
childcare.  The  women  decided  to  form  a 
volunteer  committee  to  create  an  AIDS 
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center;  they  selected  leaders  and  stated  their 
objectives.  What  was  so  inspiring  was  the 
sense  of  God’s  leading,  the  enthusiastic 
and  cooperative  way  the  women  worked 
together,  and  the  unity  in  their  decision- 
making. They  selected  Cassilde  as  presi- 
dent, Felicite  as  vice-president,  a trea- 
surer and  secretary,  as  welt  as  other  com- 
mittee members. 

I felt  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  midst  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
spontaneous,  collaborative  way  the 
women  worked  together.  Though  we  were 
only  witnesses  to  an  animated  discussion, 
Carolyn,  Sue,  and  I were  privileged  to  be 
present  for  this  creative  moment  of  God’s 
leading. 

Throughout  this  summer,  we  (Cassilde 
and  Rachel)  continually  learned  from  each 
other.  Currently,  we’re  writing  an  article 
about  sharing  our  life  stories  and  the  mu- 
tual healing  benefits  of  our  experiences  to- 
gether. Throughout  this  pilot  reciprocal 
ministry,  we  were  open  to  learning  more 
about  each  other’s  culture.  And  we 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  two  spiri- 
tual communities:  Bujumbura,  Burundi, 
and  Santa  Monica,  USA. 

If  this  program  continues,  we  are  ea- 
ger to  share  our  experiences  and  insights 
with  future  participants.  Many  tell  us  they 
benefited  from  this  reciprocal  ministry. 

Cassilde  responds:  It  was  such  a pleasure 
to  have  you  here  in  Burundi.  We  also  ap- 
preciated that  regardless  [of]  your  multiple 
occupations  [as  AGLI  clerk],  you  reserved 
a time  to  visit  groups  of  women  lead  by 
Felicity  and  me.  And  you  witnessed  how 
much  women  wish  to  be  useful  to  this  com- 
munity and  are  continually  seeking  ways 
to  do  so.  Thus,  a group  of  eight  women  has 
volunteered  to  set  up  an  association  with 
the  following  objectives:  to  organize  infor- 
mation sharing  about  basics  of  Community 
Health  Care  Plan  and  execute  activities  to 
combat  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic;  to  orga- 
nize workshops  and  trainings  about  house- 
hold management;  to  teach  peace  values; 
and  to  advocate  for  the  woman’s  voice  and 
her  participation  in  the  development  of  her 
community.  The  association’s  name  is 
“The  Friends  Women’s  Collective.’’  We 
need  to  meet  again  very  soon  so  that  we 
can  discuss  the  final  form  and  make  up 
the  bylaws. 

Felicity  and  I met  [with  the  leader  of 
Burundi  Yearly  Meeting]  David  Niyonzima 


and  explained  our  vision  and  objectives  (of 
the  association),  and  he  was  very  pleased 
and  promised  support  as  much  as  he  can. 
Thank  you  for  your  visit  to  Burundi.  □ 


Friendly  News 


Deborah  Saunders,  new  Director  of  Re- 
cruitment for  Pendle  Hill  (a  Quaker  study 
center  near  Philadelphia),  attended  Pacific 
and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
summer  of  2002,  where  she  met  with  nu- 
merous Friends  and  gave  presentation 
about  Pendle  Hill,  racial  diversity  and  dis- 
cerning the  gift  and  talents  that  one  brings 
to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

“We  are  reaching  out  to  West  Coast 
Friends  because  they  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Pendle  Hill  community,”  ex- 
plained Deborah.  “We  want  to  broaden  our 
circle  of  Friend  and  learn  from  west  coast 
Friends’  how  their  inward  Light  is  trans- 
lated to  an  outward  witness  through  their 
work  for  social  justice.” 

San  Diego  Friends  Forrest  and  Anne 
Curo  currently  attend  Pendle  Hill  along 
with  Melanie  Weidner,  a Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting  Friend  from  Portland,  OR.  She  is 
the  first  recipient  Minnie  Jane  Art  Schol- 
arship for  a Quaker  Artist.  Two  unpro- 
grammed Western  Friends,  Anthony 
Manousos  and  Marge  Abbott,  are  on  the 
General  Board. 

Deborah  pointed  out  that  a number  of 
scholarships  are  available  for  Friends  who 
want  to  have  the  Pendle  Hill  experience. 
To  apply,  you  should  contact 
Bobbi  Kelly  at  800-742-3150  ext.  137. 

“One  of  our  goals  is  to  commit  to  ra- 
cial diversity,  both  for  staff  and  resident  stu- 
dents,” noted  Deborah. 

Deborah  will  speak  at  the  Southern 
California  Quarterly  Meeting’s  Midwinter 
Retreat  on  February  15-16, 2003 . Her  topic 
will  be:  “Living  the  Change  We  Seek.”  □ 


Madeline  Haggens,  Paul  Lacey,  and  Sarah  House 

Sarah  House  of  Orange  Grove  (Pasadena, 
CA)  Monthly  Meeting  was  recently  tapped 
for  the  Board  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee.  In  November,  2002,  she 
traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  her  first 
meeting  of  the  Board.  For  eight  years  Sa- 
rah was  active  with  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Quarterly  Meeting/ AFSC  Youth  Service 
Project  both  as  a volunteer  and  staff  per- 
son. She  also  served  as  an  intern  at  Friends 
Bulletin.  She  is  currently  at  Whittier  Col- 
lege in  Whittier,  CA,  where  she  is  major- 
ing in  English. 


“Responses”  continued  from  page  10 

for  all!  Can  we  love  our  fellow  man  and 
start  living  by  the  golden  rule  and  the  way 
Jesus  taught  us?  I think  we  can  and  should, 
and  I believe  the  rewards  would  surpass  our 
greatest  expectations.  God  bless 
America! — David  Ireland,  Denver,  CO 

Correction:  In  “On  Being  Led  to  Truth 
About  Palestine”  ( December  2002),  “The 
issue  is  Palestinian  Occupation”(column  1 , 
bottom  of  p.  13)  should  read:  “The  issue 
is  the  occupation  of  Palestine.” — Bard  Paul 
Michaels,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland, 
OR. 


State  of  the  Meeting  Reports 
FROM  Montana 

Heartland  Monthly  Meeting  has  been 
in  the  process  of  assessing  its  existence.  At 
a business  meeting  this  winter  members  de- 
cided to  continue  Heartland  as  an  active 
meeting.  New  officers  were  chosen  at  this 
meeting  and  members  agreed  to  have  busi- 
ness meetings  on  a more  regular  basis. 
There  is  lots  of  energy  in  the  meeting  and 
in  the  Bozeman  Worship  Group,  which  is 
providing  the  home  base  (and  the  officers) 
for  Heartland  Monthly  Meeting.  Heartland 
questions  whether  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  worship  groups  under  their  care 
and  requests  support  from  MGOF  M&O. 
Bozeman  Worship  Group  is  still  devel- 
oping as  a spiritual  community  with  a fluc- 
tuating membership  but  a very  strong  core 
of  about  12.  Three  individuals  recently  par- 
ticipated in  a clearness  process  for  mem- 
bership in  Heartland  Monthly  Meeting. 
Dillon  Worship  Group  has  an  attendance 
ranging  from  one  to  ten  on  a bimonthly 
basis.  The  worship  group  has  been  provid- 
ing clearness  for  members  of  the  group  as 
needed.  The  group  shares  pacifist  political 
concerns.  They  are  currently  debating  about 
meeting  in  a different  place  and  requested 
MGOF  M&O  support. 

Great  Falls  Worship  Group  meets  bi- 
monthly. They  have  changed  their  time  of 
worship  to  Sunday  afternoon  to  allow 
people  who  may  choose  to  attend  another 
church  to  be  able  to  also  attend  meeting 
for  worship.  They  have  a study  group  be- 
fore meeting.  They  have  participated  in  a 
marriage  process  (clearness  committee 
meetings  and  marriage  ceremony)  for  two 
attenders  of  the  worship  group  who  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Heartland  Meet- 
ing in  May  of  this  year.  Great  Falls  re- 
quested MGOF  M&O  visitation. 

Helena  Worship  Group  meets  monthly  at 
Brent  Northup’s  home.  There  is  also  a 
weekly  meeting  at  the  Methodist  Church 
annex  on  Sunday  mornings  at  9:30.  Con- 
tact Patti  Weiter  for  information. 

Billings  Monthly  Meeting  meets  twice 
monthly  at  the  Unity  Church.  There  are 
six  regular  attenders  and  occasional  visi- 
tors. Billings  reports  an  increase  in  en- 
ergy and  commitment  in  the  meeting  this 
year.  Billings  would  welcome  M&O  visi- 
tation. 

Missoula  Monthly  Meeting  continues  to 
grow  and  provide  community,  especially 
since  9/11.  Attendance  is  usually  around 
50  and  adult  and  first  day  school  is  pro- 
vided. Daily  weekday  morning  worship 
(held  in  a Friend’s  home),  has  varied  from 
2-10  people.  Missoula’s  M&O  committee 
is  active  in  meeting  individual  and  worship 
group  needs  at  this  time. 

Eureka  Worship  Group  requests  support 
from  Missoula  via  Mary  Ellen  Campbell. 
A visitation  committee  was  appointed  to 
meet  in  Eureka  in  July. 

Glacier  Valley  Worship  Group  meets 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  for  meet- 
ing and  potluck.  We  have  four  regular 
attenders.  □ 


“Open  Letter"  cont.  from p.  12 

into  our  lives  many  different  forms  of  vio- 
lence. That  legal  “separate  and  unequal” 
status  of  gay  people  is  based  upon  a bank- 
rupt ethic  of  supremacy:  the  idea  that  some 
people  are  more  worthy  than  others  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  that  this  legal  declaration  of  anti- 
gay sentiment  gets  translated  by  some  bul- 
lies and  bigots  into  hate  violence.  One  in- 
evitably feeds  the  other. 

Do  I or  other  gay  and  transgender  folks 
want  to  demonize  the  police?  No.  We  need 
good  police  officers  in  our  community.  De- 
spite the  current  tensions  and  obvious  in- 
dications of  bias,  we  know  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  hard-working  folks  who 
also  care  deeply  about  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  We  seek  not  to  be  enemies, 
but  to  establish  a trustworthy,  honorable, 
and  mutually  accountable  relationship  with 
police.  When  hate  violence  and  harassment 
is  directed  against  us,  we  want  them  to  take 
those  reports  seriously,  to  help  set  a com- 
munity tone  that  any  kind  of  harassment, 
violence,  or  abuse  of  any  person  or  group 
is  unacceptable. 

To  that  end,  we  are  working  to  improve 
damaged  and  strained  relationships  with 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  officials. 
We  hope  they  will  do  the  same. 

In  the  meantime,  I ask  the  police,  the 
media,  and  all  of  you  to  remember  this:  ru- 
mors are  not  evidence.  Innuendo  serves  no 
one  well.  An  investigation  and  reporting 
that  promote  both  will  produce  only  another 
round  of  injustice — and  surely  will  stoke 
the  fires  of  bigotry. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  arson?  Who 
set  the  fire?  I don’t  know,  you  don’t  know, 
and  I hazard  a strong  guess  that  the  police 
don’t  know,  either.  But  whatever  the  truth 
is,  it  must  be  revealed  based  on  solid  evi- 
dence, not  careless  communication  that  fur- 
ther stigmatizes  and  endangers  an  already 
vulnerable  LGBT  community. 

I end  where  I began,  with  my  mother’s 
advice:  “Watch  out  what  you  say.  Words 
are  alive.  They  have  power.  Once  you  say 
them,  they  go  out  into  the  world,  and  they 
either  help  other  people  or  they  hurt  them. 
Everything  you  say  has  consequences, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.” 

It’s  time  for  all  of  us  to  use  the  power 
of  our  words  and  the  power  of  our  lives  to 
tell  a new  story.  This  time,  let’s  make  it  a 
story  about  equal  justice  for  all.  □ 


Kay  Whitlock  of  AFSC  and  Amie  Thurber 
of  the  National  Coalition  Building  Insti- 
tute (NCBI),  Missoula  Chapter,  subse- 
quently met  with  the  Chief  of  Police  in 
Missoula  to  discuss  training  for  the 
Missoula  police.  Such  training  would  fo- 
cus on  building  trust  between  the  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual,  and  transgender  (LGBT) 
community  and  the  police  so  that  LGBT 
people  will  actually  report  hate  violence 
to  authorities  with  confidence  that  authori- 
ties will  take  those  reports  seriously  and 
act  upon  them  appropriately,  in  a timely 
fashion.  The  Missoula  police  department 
has  now  signed  a contract  with  NCBI  for 
training,  and  that  process  is  underway. 
Whitlock  reports  that  this  is  an  encourag- 
ing  first  step  in  what  will  certainly  be  a 
long  process  of  re-building  broken  relation- 
ships between  the  police  and  the  LGBT 
community  in  Montana. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Left  Hand  of  Eden.  Meditations  on 
Nature  and  Human  Nature.  William 
Ashworth  Oregon  State  University  Press, 
101  Waldo  Hall,  Corvallis,  OR  97331- 
6407.  Soft  cover,  194  pages.  1999.  Review 
by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

Reading  this  book  is  an  adventure. 
Each  meditation  is  built  around  some  as- 
pect of  nature.  Geographically,  they  include 
Cape  Cod,  an  island  in  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a Louisiana  slough,  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  Love  Canal  and  many 
other  places.  Topically,  they  comprise 
Newton’s  formula  for  gravity,  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  quartzite,  centuries  old  Bristlecone 
pines,  a butterfly’s  wing  motion,  Audobon 
and  Pinchot,  Arches  National  Monument, 
a brachiopod,  Thoreau,  spotted  owls  and 
a New  Haven,  Connecticut  mall,  to  name 
just  a few. 

Ashworth  uses  forthright  language 
with  no  hesitation  about  calling  a spade  a 
spade.  His  poetic  descriptions  of  places, 
experiences,  ideas  are  vital  and  colorful. 
The  scenes,  the  atmosphere,  the  smells 
come  across  as  if  you  were  at  his  side.  I 
was  constantly  impressed  by  the  extent  of 
his  historical  and  technical  knowledge 
about  an  endless  variety  of  things. 

The  book  is  in  three  sections.  First, 
“The  Undiscovered  Journey,”  deals  with  the 
“changelessness  of  change.”  The  second 
section,  “The  Enemy  of  Progress,”  de- 
scribes some  of  the  “workings  of  natural 
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law  as  they  apply  throughout  both  the 
‘world  of  bom’  and  the  ‘world  of  made.’” 
The  third  section,  “The  Left  Hand  of  Eden,” 
attempts  a synthesis. 

The  author  has  been  a long-time  ac- 
tivist in  the  environmental  movement,  but 
has  come  to  see  the  “disharmony  that  ex- 
ists between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws 
we  use  to  protect  it.”  Nature  ignores  hu- 
man-made boundaries.  What  we  set  aside 
as  wilderness  to  preserve  it  becomes 
“taxidermy,”  Ashworth  says.  Preserve 
means  to  keep  unchanged,  but  what  we 
need  is  “not  a specimen  but  a dwelling 
place.” 

The  present  process  is  flawed,  encour- 
aging greed  toward  harvest  before  more  re- 
strictions prevent  it.  So  logging  roads  are 
built  to  the  borders  of  a “preserve”  before 
someone  tries  to  include  more  territory 
within  the  roadless  preserve,  as  an  example 
of  how  it  breaks  down. 

The  author  emphasizes  throughout  the 
book  that  humans  are  part  of  the  natural 
world  and  need  to  accept  and  honor  this 
connection.  A life  that  is  whole  thrives  on 
exposure  to  nature’s  awesome  beauty  spots 
and  depends  on  harvests  of  her  bounty. 

I look  forward  to  rereading  these  medi- 
tations, probably  more  than  once,  and  en- 
courage you  to  get  to  know  them.  □ 

Nudged  by  the  Spirit:  Stories  of  People  Re- 
sponding to  the  Still,  Small  Voice  of  God. 
Charlotte  Lyman  Fardelmann.  Pendle  Hill 
Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  2001.  Paper, 
274  pages.  Foreword  by  Martha  Paxon 
Gmndy.  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene 
(OR)  Meeting. 

Charlotte  Lyman  Fardelmann  tells  in 
the  first  chapter  how  she  came  to  create  the 
Lyman  Fund  from  which  grant  money  is 
granted  primarily  to  Quakers  who  are  seek- 
ing to  follow  divine  leadings. 

There  are  thirteen  other  stories  of 
people  who  have  received  grants  from  the 
Lyman  Fund  to  support  the  work  they  felt 
called  to  do.  In  most  cases  individual 
leadings  have  been  supported  by  clearness 
committees  from  Friends’  Meetings. 

The  variety  of  callings  range  from  spiri- 
tual discernment  through  pilgrimage  and 
protest  to  hands  on  healing,  therapeutic  art, 
music,  a struggle  for  justice,  world  wide 
ecumenism  and  more.  Charlotte  has  inter- 
viewed each  person,  giving  a picture  of  their 
life  situation  and  the  process  of  clarifying 
and  pursuing  their  calls. These 


are  ordinary  people  called  to  extraordinary 
witness.Their  faithful  commitment  through 
doubt  as  well  as  physical  and  emotional 
challenges  makes  inspiring  reading.  It  is 
heartwarming  to  observe  God’s  work  being 
carried  out  all  over  the  world  and  to  learn 
of  folks  who  have  responded  to  God’s 
promptings  creatively.  □ 


Inspiring  Books  for  Children 
on  the  Theme  of  Community 

Recommended  by  Kathy  Knowiton 
University  Meeting,  Seattle,  WA 

The  Eagle 's  Song.  A Tale  From  the  Pacific 
Northwest  adapted  and  illustrated  by 
Kristina  Rodanas.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1995.  30  pp.  This  adaptation 
of  a Native  American  story  is  a creation 
myth  explaining  how  community  began. 
Imagining  a lonely  world  where  people 
don’t  get  together  helps  even  very  young 
children  begin  to  grasp  what  we  mean  by 
community.  Set  along  a coastline  most  like 
current-day  British  Columbia,  it  tells  of  a 
young  hero  who  must  save  his  brothers  us- 
ing his  creativity  and  willingness  to  learn. 
In  the  process  he  helps  a mighty  eagle.  The 
rewards  for  his  bravery  include  a Joyous 
reunion,  the  gifts  of  community,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  natural  world.  For 
adults  there  is  the  interesting  implication 
that  earth  care  requires  humans  to  be  in 
touch  with  one  another. 

Children  can  feel  deeply  many  aspects 
of  the  tale;  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
natural  world;  the  loneliness  that  motivates 
the  hero;  the  happiness  of  celebration.  They 
also  like  the  fact  that  the  hero  uses  his  cour- 
age cleverly  and  kindly  and  that  everyone 
benefits  in  the  end.  The  impressive  illus- 
trations have  strong  shapes  and  colors  that 
fit  the  action  and  evoke  the  region  well. 

Baseball  Saved  Us  by  Ken  Mochizuki, 
illustrated  by  Dom  Lee.  Lee  and  Low 
Books,  New  York,  1993.  30  pp.  This  1993 
Parents’  Choice  Award  winner  works  on  at 
least  two  levels,  so  that  it  can  appeal  to 
children  trom  early  to  late  grade  school.  At 
one  level  it  is  the  story  of  an  individual  boy, 
less  athletic  than  his  peers,  whose  baseball 
skills  disappoint  him  and  his  team.  He  must 
learn  to  play  harder,  and  once  he  has,  he 


must  prove  his  new  ability  despite  others’ 
doubts  and  his  own  fears. 

The  setting  for  his  learning  provides 
the  second  level  of  this  story  and  gives  it 
rich  complexity.  The  action  takes  place  in 
an  internment  camp  for  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans during  the  Second  World  War.  The  title 
refers  to  the  demoralization  and  disintegra- 
tion of  community  fostered  by  the  intern- 
ment and  the  regaining  of  purpose  and  pride 
that  take  place  when  the  internees  manage 
to  build  their  own  baseball  field. 

The  author  conveys  much  with  little, 
showing  rather  than  telling,  so  that  readers 
are  likely  to  be  quite  caught  up  in  the  story 
without  feeling  that  it  conveys  any  lesson. 
That  just  makes  its  messages  of  equality, 
intergenerational  respect  and  the  impor- 
tance of  community  all  the  stronger.  The 
beautiful  illustrations  make  the  people  as 
real  visually  as  they  are  psychologically  and 
add  to  the  impact  of  the  story’s  historic  set- 
ting. 

It  Doesn ’t  Have  To  Be  This  Way  by 
Luis  Rodriguez,  illustrated  by  Daniel 
Galvez,  Children’s  Book  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1999.  3 1 pp.  This  story,  set  in  a con- 
temporary urban  “barrio”  neighborhood,  is 
potentially  the  most  disturbing  of  the  three 
books  reviewed  here  because  it  is  most  real. 
The  text  is  provided  paragraph  by  para- 
graph in  Spanish  as  well  as  English  and  the 
characters  are  all  Latino.  The  illustrations 
are  of  actual  people,  and  the  ten-year-old 
boy  who  narrates  is  wholly  believable  and 
likable. 

The  story  revolves  around  his  nearly 
joining  a gang  and  his  cousin’s  being  shot 
when  she  tries  to  protect  him  from  making 
that  mistake.  While  all  turns  out  well  in  the 
end,  the  matter-of-fact  acknowledgment  of 
gangs  as  a way  of  life  and  of  their  payoffs, 
not  just  their  liabilities,  are  disquieting.  The 
violence  is  quite  real  and  upsetting  for  a 
children’s  book. 

To  read  this  one  with  children,  you  may 
need  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  why  people 
join  gangs  and  why  they  are  a particular 
problem  in  some  places.  The  heartbreak  of 
the  story  may  seem  as  loud  to  you  as  the 
hope  the  text  conveys,  and  the  solution  of- 
fered is  a one-on-one  interpersonal  fix 
rather  than  a collective  effort.  This  is  still 
an  excellent  book  for  sparking  discussions 
of  community,  because  of  the  depiction  of 
a community  in  trouble,  and  because  the 
matter  of  individual  choice  and  its  making 
a difference  are  emphasized.  □ 
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AiEETIHG  QUAUTy 
PEOPLE 

By  AVE1<INDA  G1,IME/ 
/TRAWBERRy  CREEK  MM 
(BERRELEy,  CA) 

Melinda  was  a 4th-year  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  when  she  wrote  this  a 
year  ago.  She  is  now  a resident  doctor.  * 

Ihave  just  gotten  home  from  a long  day 
it  the  family  health  clinic  when  the 
phone  rings. 

“This  is  Stephanie  from  Great  Expec- 
tations,” a friendly  voice  says.  “What  are 
you  doing  to  meet  quality  single  people 
these  days?” 

“Nothing,  really,”  I admit,  trying  des- 
perately to  think  of  a way  to  escape. 

“We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  qual- 
ity people,”  Stephanie  continues  cheer- 
fully. “So  we  do  all  the  work.  We  screen 
our  members  carefully,  so  you  can  be  as- 
sured of  meeting  only  the  best  through  us. 
What  do  you  do?” 

“I’m  a medical  student.” 

Stephanie  is  thrilled  and  tells  me  that 
most  of  her  clientele  are  professionals  with 
advanced  degrees.  She  is  convinced  I will 
have  a great  time  with  their  service.  Her 
enthusiasm,  I have  to  admit,  is  infectious. 

She  is  talking  about  head  shots  and 
videos.  Something  she  has  said  bothers 
me,  but  I can’t  figure  out  what  it  is.  I re- 
member my  day  in  the  clinic. 

I set  the  bone  of  a 3 -year-old  boy  with 
a fracture  that  was  10  days  old.  A deep 
cut  from  a different  accident  gaped  on  his 
forehead — it  should  have  been  stitched  im- 
mediately, but  it  was  too  late  now.  His 
mother  had  smeared  lipstick  and  bleached 
hair  with  2-inch  roots.  She  seemed  caring 
but  distracted. 

“I  worry  about  him,”  I told  my  attend- 
ing afterwards.  “I  don’t  think  he’s  grow- 
ing up  in  the  happiest,  gentlest  home.” 

“I  worry  about  her,”  she  told  me.  “Can 
you  imagine,  bringing  him  in  a week  and 
a half  later?” 


*This  article  was  originally  published  at  WestJ 
Med  2001 ; 175:206-207.  Copyright  © wjm. 
http://www.ewjm.com/cgi/content/full/]  75/3/ 
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Melinda  and  fellow  student  Anupam  Gupta 


Next,  I had  seen  a 70-year-old  man 
from  Mexico  who  had  never  been  to  a doc- 
tor before.  “He’s  very  nervous,”  his  grand- 
daughter told  me.  Around  his  neck  were  a 
dozen  amulets:  tiny  cloth  bags,  a wooden 
crucifix,  and  metal  saints  with  multicolored 
auras.  His  history  and  physical  examina- 
tion suggested  chronic  hypertension  and 
raging  diabetes,  but  he  assured  me,  smil- 
ing, that  he  had  always  felt  completely  well, 
apart  from  his  daily  headaches. 

Then,  there  was  a 40-year-old  woman 
with  schizophrenia,  brought  in  by  the  care- 
taker at  her  board  and  care  facility  for  her 
annual  visit.  She  had  the  slow  speech  of 
someone  taking  long-term  psychotropic 
medications  and  the  bad  teeth  of  a chronic 
smoker.  The  caretaker,  who  had  known  her 
for  years,  could  tell  me  every  detail  of  her 
history  and  questioned  me  closely  about 
possible  interactions  between  the  medica- 
tions she  was  taking.  But  she,  my  patient, 
stared  blankly  in  answer  to  my  questions. 

I remember  my  frustration  with  each 
of  these  patients — those  who  are  not  well- 
cared  for,  do  not  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves, or  simply  cannot  take  good  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  much  harder  to  look  after 
these  patients  than  the  ones  who  do  every- 
thing right.  There  is  so  little  we  can  do  to 
fix  the  bigger  problems  in  their  lives. 

I don’t  think  my  small  patient  with  his 
broken  arm  would  be  considered  “quality 
people” — at  least  not  if  judged  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  care  he  is  receiving  at  home.  And 
I can’t  picture  my  70-year-old  patient  on 
his  first  doctor’s  visit  making  the  grade — 
he  does  not  even  speak  English.  Or  my  pa- 
tient with  schizophrenia  with  her  blank  si- 
lences; surely  mental  illness  would  be  a 
disqualifier. 

And  I remember  going  on  rounds  last 
week  with  a physician  who  held  two  crisp. 


new  $20  bills  in  his  hand,  magician-like. 
“Which  one  of  these  is  worth  more?”  he 
asked  his  startled  medical  students. 
“They’re  the  same,”  somebody  mumbled. 
The  doctor-magician  threw  one  of  the  bills 
on  the  scuffed  hospital  floor  and  stomped 
on  it  viciously.  “Which  is  worth  more 
now?”  Silence.  “Neither  one,”  he  said.  “No 
matter  what  a person  looks  like,  what  kind 
of  shape  they’re  in,  how  they’ve  been 
treated — every  human  being  has  the  same 
worth.  Remember  that.” 

I snap  out  of  my  stupor.  Stephanie  has 
moved  on  to  the  joys  of  romantic  evenings 
with  dark,  handsome,  professional  strang- 
ers. “Would  you  like  to  join  our  member- 
ship and  start  meeting  some  quality  people 
today?” 

“No,  thanks,  Stephanie,”  1 say,  my 
words  and  senses  finally  returning.  Hang- 
ing up,  I feel  a flash  of  gratitude  for  a job 
that  lets  me  meet  plenty  of  quality  people 
every  day.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Ruane  Scott 

Our  dearly  loved  member  (Grace) 
Ruane  McCallister  Scott,  died  on  Oc- 
tober 8, 2002  at  her  home  in  Panorama  Re- 
tirement Center,  Lacey,  Washington.  Her 
husband  and  “best  friend,”  Howard  Scott, 
was  with  her,  and  their  daughters,  Karen 
Saxon,  Kaylene  Pritchard,  and  Kathryn 
Willard.  Their  son,  Kenneth,  died  in  1977 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  “Amazing  Grace” 
was  the  final  fitting  music  her  family  sang 
to,  and  for,  Ruane. 

Bom  in  Seattle  in  1918,  Ruane  was  an 
active  member  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
and  director  of  the  youth  program.  She  at- 
tended the  University  of  Washington  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  College  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa.  She  and  Howard  were  teach- 
ers and  educators  in  Tacoma  and 
Ellensburg,  WA,  and  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
Ruane  taught  for  twenty-three  years  in  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  where  her  love  for 
and  understanding  of  children  enhanced  her 
considerable  skills  as  a teacher,  and  she 
shared  what  she  loved  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  was  a member  of  the  found- 
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ing  faculty  and  taught  the  first  year  of  Pa- 
cific Ackworth  School,  an  alternative  el- 
ementaiy  school  in  Southern  California. 
She  carried  program  responsibilities  for 
sessions  of  Pacific  and  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  for  Quarterly  Meetings.  En- 
couraging singing  among  Friends  was  a 
heartfelt  special  gift.  Ruane  joined  Univer- 
sity Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle  in  1951, 
Tacoma  Meeting  in  1960,  and,  with 
Howard,  transferred  her  membership  to 
Olympia  Monthly  Meeting  in  1991.  She 
served  her  Meetings  on  many  committees, 
and  in  other  useful  ways  helped  to  bring  us 
together  in  community. 

Ruane  was  blessed  with  unusual  skills 
in  befriending  and  caring  for  others.  With 
loving  insight  she  knew  how  to  ask  the  nec- 
essary and  difficult  questions.  Throughout 
their  long  marriage  the  Scotts  reached  out 
to  nurture  others  and  to  bring  them  into  their 
circle  of  loving  concern.  With  courage,  hard 
work  and  faith  Ruane  supported  her  hus- 
band and  family  during  Howard’s  years  in 
Civilian  Public  Service  and  in  prison  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Together  the  Scotts  rejoiced  in  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  universe,  shar- 
ing their  enthusiasm  and  lively  curiosity 
with  their  family  and  friends.  Travel  was  a 
special  joy,  and  they  attended  over  eleven 
Elderhostels  as  part  of  their  commitment 
to  lifelong  learning.  Camping,  hiking,  Sun- 
day drives  and  picnics  in  the  country,  sing- 
ing around  the  campfire  and,  above  all,  fam- 
ily gatherings,  sustained  Ruane’s  spirit.  She 
found  great  pleasure  in  going  to  Mt  Rainier 
and  walking  the  trails  to  see  the  flowers  and 
wildlife.  Her  delight  in  living  each  moment 
was  contagious.  Over  and  over  we  heard 
her  say,  “I’ve  never  seen  such  a beautiful 
fall”  (or  spring,  summer,  winter).  She  was 
spirited,  fun-loving,  generous  and  is  re- 
membered well  for  her  quiet  constancy.  Her 
legacy  is  in  this,  and  in  her  thoughtful  care 
for  human  relationships. 

In  1993  Ruane  wrote  for  Olympia 
Meeting  her  vision  of  what  membership  in 
a Quaker  Meeting  could  be,  and  her  words 
continue  to  speak  to  us: 

“I  have  a vision  of  Meeting  as  being 
an  extended  family.  Our  lives  are  so  busy, 
so  hurried  in  today’s  society,  that  we  have 
need  of  being  nourished,  not  just  by  our 
primary  family,  but  by  an  extended  group 
of  people:  people  who  care  how  we  feel, 
how  we  think,  and  who  are  concerned  for 
our  personal  needs  as  well  as  for  the  group 


needs.  I somehow  feel  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  being  ‘Quaker’  means  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  form  a community  of 
compatible  people  who  respect  and  care  for 
each  other,  where  we  can  create  an  envi- 
ronment where  children  want  to  come, 
where  they  feel  comfortable  on  many  laps, 
and  can  develop  a sense  of  knowing  they 
are  loved.  Meeting,  it  seems  to  me,  needs 
to  be  a place  where  people  who  drop  in  can 
sense  that  those  present  welcome  them  with 
loving  interest... 

“To  me,  the  primary  purpose  of  Meet- 
ing is  to  create  a space  where  each  of  us 
can  grow  spiritually,  be  nourished,  and  go 
away  from  the  time  of  worship  feeling  sur- 
rounded by  communal  vitality  because  we 
have  (known)  a group  searching  and  striv- 
ing for  ways  that  endow  our  universe.  By 
necessity,  some  business  needs  transaction, 
but  never  must  it  interfere  with  our  greater 
purpose  of  growing  and  ‘becoming,’  or 
having  compassion  and  caring,  of ‘belong- 
ing’ to  something  that  is  a greater  whole. 

“A  test  of  membership  then,  is,  as 
Howard  Brinton  has  written,  ‘not  a particu- 
lar religious,  social,  or  economic  creed,’  but 
companionship  with  a Meeting  Community, 
and  ‘anyone  who  can  become  so  integrated 
with  a Meeting  that  he/she  helps  the  whole 
and  the  whole  helps  him/her,  is  qualified 
to  come  a member.’” 

A memorial  meeting  for  worship  was 
held  at  University  Friends  Meeting  in  Se- 
attle on  October  26,  2002.  In  the  full  and 
tender  sharing  of  that  time  together,  we 
were  reminded  that  “grief  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  love-and  it’s  worth  it.” 

With  Howard  and  their  entire  family, 
Olympia  Friends  Meeting  celebrates  the  life 
of  Ruane  Scott  and  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
her  presence  among  us.  □ 

Norma  Mohr 

Norma  Mohr  died  compassionately  at 
home  in  Seattle,  Washington  on  May 
31,  2002,  in  the  presence  of  her  children, 
her  caretaker  and  a friend  after  they  had  all 
taken  a round  trip  on  the  Bainbridge  Island 
ferry  on  a clear  day  when  Mount  Rainier 
was  out.  She  had  been  in  hospice  for  over 
two  years  after  more  than  thirty  years  of 
living  with  Hepatitis  C.  Her  book.  Malaria, 
the  Evolution  of  a Killer,  was  published 
shortly  before  her  death.  Her  enthusiastic 
and  beloved  chocolate  Labrador  retriever, 
Pete,  predeceased  her. 


Norma  was  bom  March  30,  1928  in 
Chicago,  Illinois  to  Heland  Sanford  and 
Juana  Avant  Foust.  She  was  married  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  27,  1952  to  Charles  Mohr. 
Both  were  journalists.  Charley  Mohr  left 
Time  magazine  and  joined  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  fall  of  1963. Within  a year  he 
was  in  Saigon,  chief  of  the  bureau  cover- 
ing the  Vietnam  War.  Later,  he  was  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Times. 

Norma’s  son  Hank  Lanum  was  bom 
in  1948;  her  daughter  Gretchen  Kalonji  in 
1953;  her  son  Hassan  Mohr  in  1956.  Julie 
Piwomski  was  adopted  as  an  infant  in 
Saigon  in  1966.  Norma  managed  her  fam- 
ily in  India,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong  and 
Kenya  for  fifteen  years.  She  also  studied 
languages  and  wrote  free  lance  articles. 

After  the  family’s  return  to  the  United 
States,  Norma  eventually  became  a senior 
editor  for  the  Voice  of  America,  where  she 
focused  on  creating  a series  of  programs 
on  women’s  issues  and  health  which  were 
widely  broadcast  in  Africa. 

Charles  Mohr  died  in  1 989.  Norma  re- 
tired and  moved  to  Seattle  where  she 
worked  on  her  book  and  became  co-founder 
and  then  president  of  the  Greater  Seattle 
Vietnam  Association.  She  and  her  col- 
leagues established  a sister-city  relationship 
between  Seattle  and  Haiphong,  Vietnam. 

Norma  was  accepted  as  a member  of 
University  Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle  in 
October  1994,  on  transfer  from  Bethesda 
Friends  Meeting  in  Maryland. 

Norma  Mohr  was  a woman  of  impec- 
cable taste,  exquisite  courtesy,  considerable 
tact  and  indefatigable  determination.  She 
asked  for  no  memorial  service  and  her 
Meeting  regretfully  respected  her  wishes. 
Both  the  meeting’s  Quest  interns,  and  her 
daughter’s  family  with  her  caretaker  and  her 
Care  Committee,  met  privately  to  honor  her. 
On  October  5,  2002,  her  family  buried  her 
ashes  in  Loup  City,  Nebraska,  beside  those 
of  her  husband.  □ 

Albert  John  Kramer 

Albert  John  Kramer  was  bom  March  1 , 
1916,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  His  par- 
ents immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1 904  from  Austria-Hungary.  When  he  was 
six,  his  family  moved  to  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. He  graduated  from  the  Frank 
Wiggins  Trade  School.  He  proudly  held  an 
FCC  radio  operator’s  license.  He  worked 
in  the  medical  X-ray  field  for  some  years. 
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then  became  a precision  machinist.  Over 
the  course  of  his  career  he  built  motion  pic- 
ture cameras  (including  prototypes)  for 
Mitchell  Camera  and  Panavision. 

A1  and  Elizabeth  Lackovich’s  friend- 
ship with  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford 
was  instrumental  in  convincing  them  to  join 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  They  were 
married  under  the  care  of  First  Friends 
Church  in  Los  Angeles  in  1940.  In  1947 
they  built  a house  for  the  family  in  Sylmar, 
California  and  became  founding  members 
of  the  San  Fernando  Friends  Meeting.  They 
had  two  children,  George  and  Carol.  A1 
was  a concerned  and  loving  father  and  hus- 
band who  focused  on  his  family 

He  was  especially  involved  with  con- 
cerns of  the  Hopi  and  Japanese- American 
communities.  His  curiosity  was  bound- 
less, his  interests  broad,  his  generosity  deep, 
and  his  talents  and  abilities  diverse. 
Throughout  his  life  he  enjoyed  helping 
other  people,  organic  gardening,  fixing 
things  and  fashioning  custom  tools  and  con- 
traptions, appreciating  the  beauty  of  nature, 
playing  his  harmonica,  and  occasionally 
writing  poetry  and  drawing  cartoons. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  1982  he  and 
Elizabeth  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon  where 
they  enjoyed  many  years  of  happiness  to- 
gether. They  were  active  in  Meals  on 
Wheels,  Fishing  Buddies,  the  Salem  Out- 
reach Shelter  for  homeless  families,  and  the 
Salem  Friends  Meeting.  After  Elizabeth 
passed  away  in  1 993  he  continued  to  live 
in  Salem  and  remained  active  in  the  com- 
munity. In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  but  his  compassion  for 
others,  his  appreciation  of  each  day  as  a 
gift  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  his  wry  sense 
of  humor  never  flagged.  After  a full  life, 
he  passed  away  on  February  2, 2002,  in  the 
presence  of  his  family  in  Canoga  Park, 
California.  Memorial  Services  were  held 
in  California  and  Salem,  Oregon.  □ 

Alice  Adams  Dart 

Alice  Adams  Dart  was  bom  in  Detroit, 
Michigan  on  October  17,  1917,  the 
fifth  of  six  children,  to  William  Henry 
Adams  and  Florence  Gossard  Adams.  Her 
father  was  a civil  engineer  and  her  mother 
was  a schoolteacher  before  her  marriage. 
Alice  grew  up  in  Highland  Park,  Michigan, 
a suburb  of  Detroit,  in  a home  where  edu- 
cation, civil  rights  and  community  involve- 
ment were  highly  valued.  Alice  followed 


the  rest  of  her  siblings  to  Oberlin  College, 
graduating  in  1939  with  a BA  in  history. 

She  met  Francis  Dart  on  the  bus  ride 
back  to  Detroit  from  Oberlin  after  her  first 
college  reunion.  The  two  were  married  in 
June  1 942,  and  moved  to  Ithaca,  New  York, 
where  Francis  was  working  on  his  PhD  in 
physics  at  Cornell  University. 

Their  daughter  Helen  was  born  in 
1945,  and  Eleanor  was  bom  in  1946.  One 
month  after  Eleanor’s  birth  Francis  left  to 
do  post- World  War  II  relief  work  in  Ger- 
many with  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  While  Francis  was  in  Europe, 
Alice  and  their  children  moved  back  into 
her  parents’  home.  She  actively  supported 
Francis’  work  by  publicizing  conditions  in 
post-war  Europe  and  collecting  clothes, 
food  and  other  essentials  to  send  to  him  for 
distribution  in  Germany. 

Francis  returned  in  1947,  and  the  fam- 
ily moved  back  to  Ithaca.  In  1949,  Francis 
took  a job  as  physics  instmctor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Alice  and  Fran  packed 
their  children  and  all  their  belongings  into 
an  old  green  pickup  tmck  and  drove  across 
the  United  States  to  Eugene,  Oregon,  to 
begin  a lifelong  love  affair  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Their  third  child,  Paul,  was  bom 
in  Eugene  in  1951.  Over  the  course  of 
Francis’  career,  the  couple  spent  time  in  Il- 
linois, Nepal,  Washington,  DC,  Hawaii, 
New  Guinea  and  Australia,  but  they  always 
returned  to  Oregon. 

Alice  was  a woman  of  great  energy  and 
superb  organizing  skills.  For  example, 
when  the  family  moved  to  Nepal  from 
1957-59,  she  planned  and  bought  in  ad- 
vance all  the  food  and  supplies  they  would 
need  for  the  entire  two  years.  She  enjoyed 
her  work  as  a housewife,  developed  gour- 
met cooking  skills  and  a series  of  personal 
recipe  books,  made  most  of  the  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  daughters,  and  displayed  a 
genius  for  interior  decoration.  Her  home, 
whether  in  the  gray  house  on  Emerald  Street 
in  Eugene,  or  in  a remodeled  brick  palace 
in  Katmandu,  was  always  comfortable  and 
serene,  filled  with  good  books  and  beauti- 
ful art. 

Each  year,  under  the  influence  of 
spring  fever,  Alice  designed  a house  floor 
plan,  which  she  would  gleefully  describe 
in  great  detail  to  her  family.  In  1967  she 
picked  the  lot  next  door,  which  had  never 
sold  because  of  its  peculiar  shape,  as  her 
project.  She  and  Francis  became  so  enam- 
ored with  her  plan  that  they  bought  the  lot 


and  had  the  house  built,  moving  into  it  in 

1969.  They  lived  in  their  new  home  until 
Francis’  death  from  cancer  in  1977. 

Alice  and  Francis  loved  to  go  camp- 
ing, and  later  backpacking,  with  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Cascades,  and  Alice  extended 
her  cooking  skills  and  organizing  abilities 
to  the  camp  kitchen.  Her  children  remem- 
ber hours  of  singing  around  the  campfire, 
and  the  gift  of  music  she  gave  remains  a 
vital  part  of  their  lives  today.  Alice  read 
widely,  was  a member  of  the  Eugene 
Shakespeare  Club,  and  read  aloud  every 
evening  to  her  children  until  their  teen 
years,  and  later  to  Francis  after  the  chil- 
dren left  home.  She  kept  in  touch  with  vivid 
letters  to  a large  extended  family  circle.  She 
had  a lifelong  interest  in  politics,  and 
worked  with  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equal- 
ity in  the  1960s  to  establish  fair  housing 
practices  in  Eugene. 

Francis  introduced  Alice  to  Quakerism 
during  their  courtship,  and  the  two  of  them 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  after  their  marriage.  After  moving  to 
Oregon,  they  transferred  their  membership 
to  the  fledgling  Eugene  Friends  Meeting. 
Over  the  next  three  decades  Alice  served 
the  Meeting  in  many  ways,  including  as 
clerk.  First  Day  school  teacher,  and  founder 
of  the  ongoing  Women’s  Group.  Her  par- 
ents loaned  the  Meeting  the  down  payment 
for  the  first  Meetinghouse.  She  is  best  re- 
membered in  Eugene  for  her  tenure  as 
Housekeeper,  where  her  standards  and 
commitment  reached  legendary  status. 

Alice  and  Francis  traveled  with  their 
children  every  summer  to  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  in  California.  She  served  a term 
as  Registrar,  taking  over  the  family  dining 
table  for  the  job.  She  threw  herself  into  the 
job  of  Friends  Bulletin  Editor  from  1967- 

1970.  From  1972-74,  Alice  served  as  the 
first  Steering  Committee  clerk  of  North  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting.  Her  wisdom  and  sen- 
sitivity played  a large  role  in  setting  up 
NPYM  policies  and  procedures. 

Alice  was  diagnosed  with  Parkinson’s 
Disease  in  the  early  1970s.  After  Francis’ 
death,  she  moved  into  an  apartment  in  Cas- 
cade Manor,  a retirement  center  in  Eugene 
which  has  a nursing  home  wing.  She  knew 
that  she  might  eventually  become  disabled 
and  did  not  wish  her  care  to  become  a bur- 
den to  her  children.  During  the  1980’s,  her 
physical  and  mental  abilities  slowly  dete- 
riorated. She  moved  into  the  Manor’s 
Health  Care  Center  in  1 99 1 and  lived  there 
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for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  where  she  was 
treated  with  love  and  respect  by  many  won- 
derful care  givers.  The  last  few  years  of  her 
life  Alice  was  disabled  both  mentally  and 
physically,  but  her  sweet  spirit  and  playful 
sense  of  humor  continued  to  shine  through. 
Her  delighted  laugh  could  light  up  a room. 
She  died  during  the  night  on  June  9,  2002. 
She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Helen, 
Eleanor  and  Paul  Dart,  and  her  grandchildren, 
Alan  Baldwin,  Anna  Dart  and  Maia  Dart.  □ 

Ann  Dudley  Edwards 

Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting  grieves 
the  death  of  Ann  Dudley  Edwards  on 
October  6,  2002.  She  took  on  with  cour- 
age, with  unfailing  optimism  and  cheerful- 
ness, a six  month  long  struggle  with  pan- 
creatic cancer.  The  Meeting  feels  profound 
gratitude  to  Ann’s  husband  Sterling,  to  their 
children,  and  to  Ann  herself  for  the  gener- 
osity with  which  they  invited  us  to  take  part 
in  what  she  named  “the  holy  time”  of  her 
last  days.  For  the  months  preceding  her 
passing  many  friends  spent  an  hour  of  vivid 
silence  with  Ann  and  Sterling  in  their  home 
on  Tuesday  evenings.  During  these  times 
together,  Ann,  glowing  with  what  seemed 
a steadfast  inward  faith,  kept  us  abreast  of 
her  experience  both  physical  and  spiritual, 
insisting  that  she  received  from  our  pres- 
ence as  much  strength,  happiness,  and  light 
as  we  constantly  felt  to  be  her  very  great 
gift  to  us. 

Ann  Dudley  was  bom  on  October  4, 
1925  in  Danville,  Virginia  where  she  grew 
up.  While  attending  Bryn  Mawr  College 
near  Philadelphia,  she  met  Sterling,  who 
was  studying  nearby  to  become  a physician. 
Married  in  1946,  they  settled  in  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  where  they  raised  their  four 
children.  Ann  engaged  in  work  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church  there  and  in  the  1960’s  be- 
came actively  involved  with  the  Civil 
Rights  movement. 

When  she  and  Sterling  moved  to  Al- 
buquerque in  1969,  Ann  began  seeking  a 
community  more  closely  in  keeping  with 
her  deeply  held  religious  and  social  beliefs. 
Eventually  she  found  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  Albuquerque  Friends  Meeting. 

After  her  children  were  grown,  she  was 
able  to  develop  and  intensify  her  commit- 
ment to  social  action  and  her  interest  in  hu- 
mane concerns.  She  completed  a Master’s 
degree  in  psychology  at  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  worked  for  a number  of  years 


in  Albuquerque  as  a counselor  for  women. 
She  became  a strong  advocate  for  War  Tax 
Resistance,  for  National  Health  Reform, 
and,  more  recently,  for  the  removal  of  sanc- 
tions against  the  people  of  Iraq,  devastated 
by  the  Gulf  War  and  the  suffering  and  death 
of  thousands  of  Iraqi  women  and  children. 
She  also  traveled  outside  of  this  country  to 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  as  a Witness  for 
Peace  elections  monitor. 

Brought  up  in  Virginia,  Ann  never  lost 
either  her  distinctive  accent  or  her  radical 
heart.  At  the  center  of  everything  she  un- 
dertook was  a warm  sense  of  compassion. 
When  she  saw  suffering,  she  felt  compelled 
to  act  to  relieve  it.  When  she  found  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  truth,  she  always  spoke 
her  mind. 

Albuquerque  Meeting  remembers 
with  particular  thankfulness  the  power  and 
warmth  of  Ann’s  contribution  to  women’s 
retreats  which  took  place  over  the  years, 
where  her  presence,  offering  strength  and 
understanding,  spoke  deeply  to  the  lives  of 
the  other  women.  Her  thoughtful  kindness 
was  expressed  in  the  way  she  recognized 
what  was  going  on  in  the  lives  of  her  fnends 
and  made  a point  of  telling  each  one  that 
she  noticed  and  appreciated  their  hard 
times,  their  hard  work,  their  gifts.  Remem- 
bering her  pleasure  in  music  she  even  ar- 
ranged for  a Friend  to  “keep  singing  for 
her”  in  time  to  come.  We  remember  also 
her  appreciation  of  nature,  her  enjoyment 
of  picnics  and  parties,  especially  New 
Year’s  Eve  at  her  home.  We  remember  the 
lively  pleasure  she  took  in  dancing.  We  re- 
member her  in  her  tree  house,  where  she 
could  retreat  for  meditation  and  for  coun- 
seling sessions.  We  remember  her  love  of 
animals,  especially  turtles,  and  Moses,  her 
dog.  We  remember  her  delight  in  her  many 
friends  and  are  glad  to  have  been  included 
among  that  company.  We  miss  her  vital 
presence  in  our  Meeting.  □ 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
AND  Publications 

“The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and 
devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion, 
and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they 
will  know  one  another  though  the  divers  liv- 
eries they  wear  here  make  them  strangers.” 
— William  Penn,  1673.  For  subscriptions 
and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universal- 
IST  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington, 
KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Lire  ! o- 
day’’  for  siearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  lyrh  centuryc  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  siibscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.oig 
Website:  www.fum.oig 

Ventage  Books,  (Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  rehgion.  Contact  us  for  spe- 
cific wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton,  MA 
01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499.  E-mail: 

vintage@gis.net. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 


Classifieds 

Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for  classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks 
prior  to  publication.  Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch.  % page  ad  (4  x 4'A): 
$95 — 1 column  ad  (2Vi  x 10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 — Vi  page  ad 
(7‘A  X 4V2):  $160 — Full  page  {VA  x 10):  $295.  Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecu- 
tive appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad 
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To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  mu- 
sical, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an 
international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Pastoral 

Newsletter 

Quarterly  newsletter  provides 
insight  and  guidance  on  topics  vital 
to  unprogrammed  Friends 
meetings.  Each  issue  includes 
wisdom  from  an  experienced 
Friend  on  a topic  of  concern  to 
caregivers  and  a first-hand  story  of 
one  meeting^  experience. 
Sample  copy  and  subscription 
information:  PC/V,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102  or 
steveg@pym.org 


Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
83 1 -336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retire- 
ment COMMUNITY  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for 
the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not-for- 
profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker 
traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons 
within  an  environment  which  stresses  inde- 
pendence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends 
House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 
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Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing 
light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 
RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in 
Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a qual- 
ity academic  and  a developmentally  appropriate 
education.  The  school  environment  is  caring  and 
nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non-violent 
resolution.  For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith, 
jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-245-8164. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker 
Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  his- 
toric townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the 
US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train 
and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommoda- 
tions including  continental  breakfast  for  groups 
& individuals.  5 1 5 East  Capitol  Street  SE,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20003.  E-mail: 
dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone:  202-543- 
5560.  FAX:  202-543-3814.  Interns.  9-12  month 
commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  Septem- 
ber. Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  Will- 
iam Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol. 
Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Reserva- 
tions required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
pablopaz@juno.com. 

Services 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 

Nationwide  / Canada.  AH  ages.  Straight  / Gay.  Since  1984. 
FREE  sample:  Sl  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
8 (413)  445-6309 

or  H http;//www. concernedsingles.com 

Cottage  for  Rent.  September  2002  through 
April  2003.  Quiet,  Sierra  foothills,  perfect  for 
writer,  artist.  Near  Visalia  (CA)  Meeting.  559-561- 
4610. 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since  1 970. 
Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,  Box  74 
Swarthmore,  PA  1908.  SBL@compuserve.com. 
800-773-3437. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 


people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living  and 
work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly,  professional 
organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you  clean  up  your 
physical  or  electronic  clutter  and  set  up  systems 
for  keeping  things  orderly.  Confidential  and  non- 
judgmental.  707-538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Whittier  Friends  School,  associated  with 
Whittier  First  Friends  Church,  seeks 
HEAD  OF  SCHOOL.  WFS  is  a small  Quaker  el- 
ementary school  (K-6)  with  25  students.  Lov- 
ing, dedicated  Head  needed  to  run  and  grow 
school.  Strong  commitment  to  Quaker  val- 
ues. Strong  organizational,  computer,  and 
administrative  skills  and  experience.  35-40 
M.  Contingent  on  drug  screening  and  bond- 
ing. For  job  description  or  to  submit  resume, 
contact  Anne  Eggleton  @ 562-945-1654. 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Janu- 
ary AND  July  2003  and  January  2004.  Visit 
the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey, 
Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/ 
FAX:  01 1 506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694  or  E- 
mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website: 

WWW.  crstudytours . com . 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Community 
FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME.  360 
degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  often 
near  perfect  weather  among  good  friends.  Write 
Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis 
Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers, 
Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website  Design- 
ers are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Pub- 
lishing (QUIP)  an  international  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with  the 
ministry  of  the  written  word  who  meet  for  con- 
sultation and  mutual  encouragement.  It  provides 
(in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing  services, 
funds  special  projects,  and  organizes  gatherings. 
Next  annual  meeting:  April  24-27, 2003,  Birming- 
ham, England.  Topic:  early  Quaker  writing  and 
history.  Contact  Graham  Garner: 
grahamg@fgcquaker.org.  Website:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  as- 
sistance FROM  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Re- 
altor. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  pro- 
fessional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling 
a home  anywhere  in  the  USA. 

E-mail:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 
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Renew  and 
save! 


Friends  Bulletiny  the  official  publication  of  Western 
Independent  Friends,  is  a lively  regional  magazine 
focusing  on  spirituality,  peacemaking,  and  social 
concerns. 


One  year’s  intro  subscription  plus 
A Western  Quaker  Reader  = $29 

Western  Quaker  Reader  = $20 
(including  postage) 

Introductory  subscription  = $16 

Individual  subscription  = $25 

Meeting/group  subscription=  $20 

New:  Islam  from  a Quaker 
Perspective  by  Anthony 
Manousos  (incl.  post.  ) = $4 

Bumper  sticker  (incl.  post. )=  $2 


Order  Now! 

Friends  Bulletin 
3303  Raintree  Ave 
Torrance,  CA  90505 


But  Friends  Bulletin  is  more  than  a magazine.  It’s  a way  to  stay  con- 
nected with  the  Spirit  that  is  at  work  among  Western  Friends.  During 
these  dark  days  of  growing  militarism  and  violence,  we  need  to  stay 
connected  more  than  ever  before. 

Along  with  our  magazine,  we  also  offer  the 
following  publications: 

NEW:  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  a 

pamphlet  by  a Friend  who  fasted  during 
Ramadan  after  September  11,  2001,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  Muslim 
community  and  the  practice  of  Islam.  This  work 
explores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies, 
and  provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East.  An  ideal  resource 
for  study  groups  and  for  interfaith  dialogue.  24 
pages.  $4  each  . 5 or  more,  $3  each,  including 
postage. 

A Western  Quaker  Reader  is  the  first  historical  work  about  Western 
Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends,  and  the 
only  one  that  describes  the  development  of  Intermountain  and  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meetings — the  fastest  growing  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
USA.  It  provides  vivid,  first-person  testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the  1930s  to 
the  present. 
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Please  send  check  made  out  to  '"Friends  Bulletin"  to  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance, 
CA  90505: 

$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Includes  postage  and  handling) 

$29  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader  plus  magazine  subscription. 

$ 1 6 for  introductory  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin  . 

$25  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  must  go  through  their  Meeting 

clerk  or  liaison.) 

$4  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  a pamphlet  by  Anthony  Manousos. 

5 or  more  pamphlets;  $3.00.  (Incl.  postage) 

$2  each  for  Pray  for  Peace  bumper  stickers  (incl.  postage) 

Your  name 

Street 


City. 


State Zip, 


E-mail 


Meeting. 
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The  Resident  Student  Program 

Our  Resident  Student  Program  remains  a unique  experiment  in  adult 
education — a place  to  gain  knowledge  and  insight  while  deepening  your 
awareness  of  God  and  of  your  own  path  in  the  world. 

All  the  components  of  this  innovative  program — engaging  classes,  daily 
worship,  communal  work,  shared  meals,  social  action,  community  activities- 
interconnect  to  form  an  experience  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Pendle  Hill  donors  have  endowed  several  scholarships  that  honor  special 
people.  Awards  from  our  endowed  scholarship  funds  are  based  on  specific 
proposals  for  study  and  the  the  applicant's  need  for  financial  assistance. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

r Henry  J.  Cadbury  Scholarship  for  Quaker  research 
r Kenneth  L.  Carroll  Scholarship  for  biblical  and  Quaker  Studies 

r Minnie  Jane  Quaker  Artist  Scholarship 

(S'  Nancy  and  Scott  Crom,  Frank  Loescher,  and  Wilmer  Young 
Scholarships  for  peace  and  social  justice 
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"A  Quaker  from  Pittsburgh  and  an 
environmental  engineer,  I chose 
conspicuous  under-consumption  in 
1980  and  became  semi-retired. 
Pendle  Hill  is  a community  of 
seasoned  Friends  where  I have 
been  able  to  deepen  my  relation- 
ship with  the  Spirit  and  with  the 
Spirit  in  others.  Participating  daily 
in  meeting  for  worship  and 
epilogue  has  helped  me  integrate  the  divine  and  the  mundane.  As  a 
recipient  of  the  Kenneth  L.  Carroll  Scholarship,  I am  writing  about 
discernment,  taking  classes  in  art  and  yoga,  and  studying  Quaker 
practice  and  the  Bible." 

— Jerry  Knutson,  Resident  Program  student  2002-2003 


Contact  Bobbi  Kelly  to  find  out  more: 

800.742.3150  (U.S.  only)  ext.  137 
610.566.4507  ext.  137 
admissions@pendleliill.org 


r Helen  G.  Hole  Scholarship  for  Quaker  educators 
ts"  Vail  Scholarships  for  Quaker  leadership 

r Mildred  Douglass,  Dorothy  and  Douglas 
Steere,  and  Margery  Walker  Scholarships,  with 
no  specific  area  of  study  required 
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2003-2004  Term  Dates 

Autumn:  September  26-December  13 
Winter;  January  2-March  13 
Spring:  March  26-June  5 


Pendle  Hill 


A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STIBY  .A.ND  CONTEMPLATION 
3.18  Plush  Mill  Road  ■ Wallingford,  PA  19086 
ww'wtpendlehill.org 


HAVE  YOU  RENEWED  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION? 


